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REPORT 



LUNACY ADMINISTRATION (IRELAND). 


May it please your Excellency. 

We beg to submit the following Report of the results of the Inquiry 
into the Lunacy Administration of Ireland, which we were appointed by your 
Excellency to hold. 

1. The following are the points of the Inquiry : — Points of Inquiry. 

1. Whether the present system of inspection of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland 
is adequate to the requirements of these Institutions — 

(a) in theory, 
and (b) in practice. 

H. Whether it would be advantageous to transfer the powers and duties of 
the Inspectors of Lunatics to the Local Government Board for Ireland. 

3. Whether any other amendments of the Lunacy Laws are desirable as 
regards Ireland. 

A Whether, supposing the existing system to be maintained, it is necessarj 
to have more than one Inspector. 

5. Whether, in the event of transfer to the Local Government Board, the 

work of inspection should be distributed among the General Medical 
Inspectors of the Board, whose number might, if necessary, be increased; 
or whether the work should be assigned to an Inspector or Inspectors 
with no other duties. 

6. The Committee are also asked to enquire into the increase in the annual 

estimates for pauper lunatics in the face of a diminution in the popula- 
tion of Ireland, and the prospects of its continuance or cessation, with 
special reference to the financial effect on local taxation of the transfer 
of a pauper from a workhouse to an Asylum, and to the control which 
the Inspectors of Lunatics have exercised, and have the power to 
exercise, over the action of the Local Authorities in directing such 
transfer. 

2. We were informed that, with the view of facilitating our Inquiry and Sources of infor- l: 
making it efficient, your Excellency had requested the Inspectors of Lunatics to mation ' 
furnish us with every information we might require, and to let us have free access 
to all books, records, returns, and documents for which we might call ; that you 
had intimated to the Boards of Governors of the various Public Asylums and the 
registered proprietors of the Private Asylums that we would be prepared to 
consider any communication they might desire to address to us ; that you had 
directed them to afford us every information required and to supply all returns 
called for ; and that you had informed them that we were authorised to visit the 
Asylums, and also to call for all records and documents required for the purposes 
of the Inquiry. 

A 
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rsteps taken to 3. We have hacl frequent meetings and deliberations ; we have collected, 
obtain informa- examined, and discussed the numerous Statutes under which the Lunacy Adminis- 

tlon ' tration of Ireland is now carried on ; we have had interviews with Dr Nugent, 

one of. the Lunacy Inspectors, with the Local Government Board, and with the 
Board of Works ; and we have visited the twenty-four establishments, which are 
J3ee page 13. enumerated in an Appendix, and which include — ( 1 ) District Asylums, (2) Private 
IjP Asylums which require a licence, (3) Private Asylums which do not require a 
licence, (4) a Workhouse entirely unoccupied, (5) a Workhouse receiving lunatics 
under the provisions of Sect. 9 of 38 and 39 Viet. cap. 67, (6) Workhouses having 
Ig-S nothing special in their position as regards lunacy, and (7) an unoccupied 
d Prison. 

• • We have also considered the early and late Annual Reports of the Inspectors 
Mfc fV •;$* of Lunatics in Ireland ; the following Reports of previous Inquiries into the 
■"/? <• ' ( Lunacy Administration of Ireland ; and the following Statistical Reports relating 

'fill 1 ' v to Ireland : — 

1. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to 

consider the State of the Lunatic Poor in Ireland. 1843. 

2. Minutes of Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 

Commons on Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) (Advances) Bill. 1855. 

3. Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission. 1858. 

4. Poor Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Ireland). 1879. 

5. Local Government and Taxation (Ireland) Inquiry. Special Report by 

W. P. O’Brien, Esq. 1878. 

6. Statistical Survey of Ireland from 1840 to 1888, by Dr Grimshaw, 

Registrar-General. 


Fresh Lunacy 

Legislation 

needed. 


See page 13. 


/ 

No persons in 
Ireland who are 
. technically Pauper 
Lunatics. 


! 


4. One result of our Inquiry we think it desirable on the threshold to sub- 
mit to your Excellency. In our opinion fresh Lunacy legislation for Ireland is 
beyond question necessary. At present the Statutes which concern Lunacy 
Administration are 27 in number, and extend from 1 & 2 Geo. IV. to 52 & 53 
Viet., as set forth in the Appendix. In regard to many matters it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to know what is, or is not, statutory. For this 
reason alone, the codification or consolidation of the Statutes relating to Lunacy 
appears to us to have become necessary. But, apart from this, the provisions of 
the Statutes are in many respects of an undesirable character. They do not 
sufficiently guarantee the proper treatment of the insane, nor do they adequately 
safeguard the public against unnecessary detention in Asylums. As regards the 
interests of those of the insane who are maintained out of assessments, as 
well as of those who pay the assessments, the provisions of the existing Statutes 
are defective. Their defects arise in part out of the fact that the early Irish 
Lunacy Statutes — which are still in force .except as altered by subsequent 
amending or extending Acts — precede in date the Poor Law Acts. The reverse 
is the case in England and Scotland. It is probably due to this, that in Ireland 
the Insane Poor are not maintained out of the Poor Rate. They are maintained 
out of the County Cess, which was the only local tax in force at the date of 
the statutes in question. It thus happens that there are no persons in Ireland 
who are technically pauper lunatics. If the Poor Law had been earlier than the 
Lunacy Law, we think that the arrangement, which holds in England and 
Scotland, would have been the arrangement adopted in Ireland, and that the 
cost of care and treatment in Asylums would have fallen on the Poor Rate, 
whatever might have happened as regards the cost of erecting Asylums. 

The existing arrangements in Ireland for the support of poor persons who 
are insane introduce difficulties, which relate more particularly to the care and 
treatment of those of them who are incurable and harmless and do not require 
’.the costly appliances of Asylums. Many of these are in Workhouses, where 
they are maintained out of the Poor Rate, but are not registered as Lunatics. 


Opinion as to 5. Without hesitation, we come to the conclusion that fresh legislation is 
character of fresh necessary ; and we propose, in another Report to be afterwards submitted to 
legislation needed y 0ur Excellency, to examine fully what in our opinion should be the character 
■Se coii d 1 Iteir o r t of that legislation. As fresh legislation, however, cannot be obtained at once, 
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and as it seems to us extremely desirable that, so far as may be possible under 
the existing Statutes, improvements should be introduced into the Lunacy 
Administration of the Country without any avoidable delay, we beg to submit 
this Preliminary Report, in which we endeavour to show what we think can and 
should be immediately done. 

6. No. 3 of the points of the Inquiry, which relates to a change of the laws, 
will be the special subject of our Second Report, but we shall also reserve for it 
our remarks on the financial and other questions involved in No. 6 of the points 
of the Inquiry. 

7. It will be convenient, however, in this Preliminary Report, to express 
our views as to No. 2 of the points of the Inquiry ; that is, as to whether it 
would be advantageous to transfer the powers and duties of the Inspectors of. 
Lunatics to the Local Government Board. 

7 (a). We have given this subject very careful consideration. We believfe 
that such, a transference would be a great improvement on the existing arrange- ; 
ment. It was recommended by the Poor Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry 
Commission (1879), over which Major Trench presided (p. ciii.), and a Bill was 
introduced by the Irish Government in 1883 to give effect to this recommenda- 
tion. We have ourselves, individually, at different times, spoken in favour of 
such a transference, when it seemed the only attainable way of improving the 
Lunacy Administration, and when there was no reason to expect that the sug- 
gestion of a strong separate Lunacy Department would be entertained. The 
creation of such a department was not recommended and advocated, because 
there seemed no hope that it would receive serious consideration. But after, a 
full examination of the whole matter, we have arrived at the conclusion that the 
creation of such a department is necessary, if the Lunacy Administration of 
Ireland is to be rendered as satisfactory as that of England and Scotland. 


Improvements 
desirable before 
fresh legislation 
can be obtained', -. 


1 


Numbers 3 and 6 
of Points of 
Inquiry to be 
subject of Second ' 
Report.- 

Transference, of • 
powers and duties 
of Inspectors of 
Lunatics to Lpcal 
Government 
Board. 

Transference 
would be improve- 
ment on existing 
arrangement. 


7 (b). Having regard to the great extent and variety of the administrative Creation of 
duties already devolving upon the Local Government Board, it would be better, separate Lunacy 
both in the interests of the insane and of those affected by the present work of 
that Department, to constitute for Ireland, as already exists in England and in mended. 
Scotland, a Lunacy Board charged with the care and supervision of all classes of 
Lunatics. This is what is strongly recommended by the Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland) Commission, 1858. It is the arrangement which holds not only in 
England and in Scotland, but it is that which is beiug from year to year more or 
less closely adopted in the British Colonies and Dependencies, and in Continental 
and other countries, and it seems to us that it would be a mistake not to take 
advantage of the present opportunity to place Ireland in the best position in this A hj 

matter. 


7 (c). The Lunacy Administration of a country is a very large and important Lunacy Adminis- 
business, and it is everywhere growing both in largeness and importance. It tration of itself 
would be a mistake, therefore — on the supposition that it is a small and unim- p 0 rfcfdt^busi™ss 
portant business — to add it to the business of a Board already heavily weighted p A; 
with the administration of Laws dealing with a number of important subjects. 

Such an addition could not, in our opinion, be made without the risk of pro- 
ducing inefficiency in some direction. 


7 (cl). It has also to be kept in view that the Lunacy Administration of a Of importance 
country does not solely concern itself with the insane who are maintained out of to kee P in view 
assessments. This is perhaps the larger part of the work, but only the larger ; ^minisSon 
for, if the administration is good and efficient, it will certainly be found that the concerns itself 
work which relates to the insane of the middle and higher classes will occupy with Private as 
much time and give much labour. This will, in a special sense, be true of wel1 as with 
Ireland, if it obtains a good Lunacy Law, because, beyond question, much has to Pau I )er lunatics, 
be done there in the interests of the private insane, both as regards those of them . 
who are in affluent or comfortable circumstances, and those of them who, though 
in straitened circumstances, are independent of public charity — more particularly, .' 
perhaps, as regards the last. 
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/Supervision and 
,re of Private 
unatics does not. 
all naturally to a 
Board mainly 
concerned with 
!■ the Poor Law. 


Opinion of Sir 
John M'Nettl on 
this subject. 


7 (e). The supervision and care of Private Lunatics do not fall naturally to a 
Board which is mainly concerned with the Poor Law, or rather they fall un- 
naturally to such a Board. The general work of the Local Government Board 
would tend to cripple its usefulness in dealing with the multifarious and often 
delicate questions, which necessarily present themselves in connection with the 
treatment and detention of private patients, wherever the Lunacy Administration 
is complete and efficient. This view was strongly taken by the Right Honour- 
able Sir John M'Neill, G.C.B., Chairman of the Board of Supervision, — which is 
almost the exact analogue of the Local Government Board of Ireland, — when he 
was examined by the Select Committee on Poor Law (Scotland), 1869, regarding 
a proposed transference of Scotch Lunacy Administration to the Board of Super- 
vision. He said — ‘ The state of the thing is this : you must either divide the 
poor or divide the lunatics ; you must either divide the poor into the sane and 
insane, or you must divide the lunatics into the pauper and non-pauper. Now, 
looking to .the speciality of the whole manner of treatment of lunatics, and man- 
agement of lunatics, I think it would be a waste of power to put the pauper 
lunatics under the Board of Supervision, and to have another Board for the man- 
agement of the non-pauper lunatics. I do not see how you are to escape from 
that difficulty ; I am unable to escape from it, and I have considered it very 
carefully.’ .... ‘I object to the Board of Supervision being called upon 
to undertake the management of lunatics who are not paupers ; I do not think 
that we can do it ; we cannot undertake it ; it must be a separate management 
from ours. Then, if you are to have a management for one class of lunatics, my 
belief is strong that the wisest course is to put all lunatics under that special 
body, which directs its whole attention to the management of lunatics.’* 


Opinion of Sir 7 (/). This opinion is not stronger than was the opinion on the same subject 
William Walker which Sir William Walker, K.C.B., then Secretary and now Chairman of the 
subject SamC Board of Supervision, expressed to the same Committee. He said that, in his 
opinion, to add to the work of his Board the charge of lunatics who were not 
paupers would interfere with its efficiency and usefulness. + 


prevention of 
overlapping of 
jurisdictions as an 
argument for 
transference of 
Lunacy Adminis- 
tration to Local 
Government 
•Board. 


7 (g). An argument which has been used in favour of a transference of the 
Lunacy Administration to the Local Government Board, is that such a trans- 
ference would do away with anything like a dual control and an overlapping of 
jurisdictions, with consequent friction leading to inefficiency. At present, in 
the case of District Asylums, there is no possibility of the overlapping of 
jurisdictions. The inmates of District Asylums are not maintained out of the 
Poor Rate. They are not paupers, and they are not called pauper lunatics in 
the Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Lunatics. The conflict of jurisdiction 
therefore, can only arise when attempts are made to utilise vacant accommoda- 
tion in workhouses as accommodation for lunatics ; or, putting it more generally, 
in regard to lunatics in workhouses. When there is fresh legislation it will be 
easy to provide against any risk of injury from such overlapping of jurisdiction. 
But it is possible to point out that in Scotland, without any special statutory 
provisions to prevent it, there is no conflict of jurisdiction and no difficulties 
arise between the Board of Supervision and the Board of Lunacy. This is true, 
notwithstanding the fact that the inmates of Scotch District Asylums are main- 
tained out of the Poor Rate, and are paupers in the fullest sense. Sir William 
Walker was asked by the Select Committee on Poor Law (Scotland) 1869-70, 
whether any conflict of jurisdiction existed between the two Boards, and he 
answered — ‘ None whatever. ’| The next question put to him was — £ In your 
opinion no such difference exists between the two Boards as to make it desirable 
to amalgamate them ? ’ and he answered — ‘ None whatever. I do not understand 
how the idea of double jurisdiction or collision can have arisen ; there is neither 
in fact.’? 


* Report from the Select Committee of Poor Law (Scotland), 1869, Question 1596, p. 95 of Evidenee. 
t Op. cit., Qn. 5769, p. 301 of Evidence. 

It Op. cit., Qn. 5284. 

§ Op. cit., Qn. 5285. 
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It seems clear, therefore, that there is nothing in the relations of two such 
Boards as a Board of Lunacy and a Local Government Board, which need lead 
to difficulties and inefficiency from the overlapping of jurisdiction. 

7 ( h ). Another argument adduced in favour of the transference of Lunacy The saving of 
Administration to the Local Government Board is that a saving of money would money as an 
thereby be effected — in other words, that it would cost more to have a separate ai ° Ll “ eut for t , lje i 
Lunacy Board. Leaving out of sight for the moment the question of the need in LunLy^dminis- 
any case of a separate Board for the supervision of private lunatics, it does not tration to the 
appear to us that the amalgamation of the two departments would lead to any Local Government 
important saving, if it led to any saving at all. The paid inspectors could not Board - ■ 
be fewer in number, and the clerical staff could not be reduced. The last, 
indeed, would almost certainly be increased ; and various salaries in the 
enlarged department, as experience in such circumstances has shown, would 
almost certainly rise. 

The question of expense, however, should not be allowed unduly to interfere 
with making that arrangement which is best in the interests of the insane 
and of the whole community, and this we believe to be the constitution of a 
strong separate Lunacy Board, with two paid members who would act as 
inspectors, and a certain number of unpaid members. 


8. It must be kept in view that neither the transference of the Lunacy Improvements in 
Administration to the Local Government Board, nor the constitution of a Lunacy Adminis- 
separate Lunacy Board, can be accomplished without fresh legislation, and to ^ Before 
obtain fresh legislation requires time. SSf L 

be obtained. 

We have, therefore, considered whether we can suggest anything by which Eevival of the 
improvements in the administration could be effected during the period which Board of Control 
must elapse before any new Lunacy Law is passed, and we are of opinion that and Correspoud- 
much good may at once be accomplished by reviving the Board of Control and mended. 0111 " 
Correspondence. 

8 (ct). That Board was created by section 5 of 1 and 2 George IV. cap. 33 Creation of Board 
(1821 ), * which empowered the Lord Lieutenant ‘ to nominate and appoint any of Control and 
‘ persons, not exceeding eight in number, to be Commissioners for General Correspondence. 

‘ Control and Correspondence, and for the superintending and directing the 
‘ erection, establishment, and regulation of all such (District) Asylums ; ’ and 
‘ upon the suggestion and recommendation of such Commissioners for General 
‘ Control and Correspondence, to adopt and authorise any rules and regulations 
‘ for the good conduct and management of such Asylums in general, or of any 
‘ such Asylums in particular.’ 

8 (b). This provision of the Statutes remains in force, except in so far as statutory pro- 
enlarged or affected by section 5 of 18 and 19 Viet. cap. 109 (1855), which vision creating , 
empowers the Lord Lieutenant ‘to revoke any appointment heretofore made, Board of Control 
‘ or purporting to have been made, under the said recited Act ’ (1 and 2 Geo. ence stUHn 01111 " 
IY. cap. 33), ‘ as the Lord Lieutenant in Council may think fit, and to appoint force. 

‘ from time to time, as vacancies may. occur, any other persons (of whom the 
‘ chairman of the Commissioners of Public Works shall be one), to be Com- 
‘ missioners for General Control and Correspondence, and for the superin- 
‘ tending and directing the erection, establishment, and regulation of Asylums 
‘ for the Lunatic Poor in Ireland.’ 


8 (c). The power of the Lord Lieutenant under section 5 of 1 and 2 Geo. IV. Power of Lord 
cap. 33, to adopt and authorise any Rules and Regulations for the good conduct Lieutenant to 
and management of District Asylums, which the Commissioners of Control and the m^a^ement 
Correspondence may suggest or recommend, is untouched by the provisions of of'DMr^t 0 " 1611 ! 
the later Act just mentioned (18 and 19 Yict. cap. 109), or by any other later Asylums recom- 
Act. mended by Board 

of Control still 

* 1 and 2 Geo. IV. cap. 33, consolidated and amended the Acts 57 Geo. III. c. 106, and l Geo. IV. c. exists. 

08 ; and, strictly speaking, perhaps the Board of Control and Correspondence was created under 57 Geo. • 

III. cap. 106. 
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Provisions for 8 ( d ). These are the only two Acts which provide for the making of Rules for 
making Pules for the good government of District Asylums, unless it be 30 and 31 Viet. cap. 118 
ment°of Dklrict (* 8 ®'^> which i u section 2, passed in order to remove doubts as to the person or 
Asylums IS U ° persons by whom the officers and servants of District Asylums should be 
appointed, enacts that the Lord Lieutenant may ‘ from time to time, by Order in 
‘ Council, make Rules and Regulations for the control and guidance of the said 
‘ officers and servants.’ The Lord Lieutenant, we think, could have made such 
Rules and Regulations, under the Act of 1821 (1 and 2 Geo. IV. cap/33), and 
the Act of 1867 (30 and 31 Viet. cap. 118), thus conferred a power on him which 
he already possessed. 


anointments^ 8 This P r °bably arose from the fact, that long before 1867 the Board of 
Members of Board ? in( l Correspondence had ceased to exercise their functions in connection 

of Control in with the regulation of Asylums.* The Board originally consisted of eight unpaid 

1867. members, one-half belonging to the medical profession. Down to 1835 appoint- 
ments to the Board were made as vacancies occurred ; but in that year, the 

Tlie three members number of Asylums then thought necessary for the whole of Ireland being 

WOTks^ 0 oin^d C erec ^ e< T the members of the Board resigned their appointments, and the three 
in nfo gentlemen who at the time constituted the Board of Public Works were nomin- 

lari Of ContJol ated m their stead, 
and Correspond- 


New Board of 8 (/)■ This new Boar 4> appointed in 1835, ‘ appear never to have exercised any 
Control of 1835 ‘ of the functions belonging to them in connection with the regulation of the 

did not exercise ‘ Asylums.’ Mr Radcliff, one of the members of the Board of Public Works, and 
functions belong- as such a member also of the Board of Control and Correspondence appointed in 
latm° to manage 1885, sa ^ i n his evidence to the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 1858+ : 
mentf of° Asylums, — ‘ We have performed the same duties (as the former Commissioners) with 
and concerned ’ ‘ reference to building and purchasing ground ; we have never performed any 
themselves only ‘ duties connected with the management of Asyl ums .’ 
with erection of 


purchases of 8 (</)• This holds true down to the present time, though about 1860 as the 

ground. result probably of the Report of the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 

The Board of 1858, the two Inspectors of Lunatics were added to the Board of Control. The 
Control still takes Report referred to pointed out (p. 5) that the Inspectors of Lunatics ( have, it 
management 11 ^ ' w ? uld a PP ear > practically undertaken much, if not all, of the duties connected 
regulation of a ° ‘ the superintendence and direction of Asylums which the law had assigned 
District Asylums. ‘ to the Commissioner for General Control and Correspondence.’ ‘ Hence it will 
That duty of ‘ be seen,’ the Report goes on to say, ‘ that in fact all matters connected there- 
Board Jiracticaily | w ith are now referred to the consideration of the Inspectors by the Executive, 
Insp^ctors^f ^ / ‘ exce pt as regards building and the purchase of land, which questions are still 
Lunatics, who ‘ left to the Commissioners of Control.’ ‘ It would appear then,’ the Report 

were added to further points out, ‘ that since the appointment of the Inspectors of Lunatics (in 

B b 0al f l°8ro 0nfcro1 ' 1845 )’ tiie Government have relied upon them for that advice and assistance 
a ou oo. - < in re f erence t 0 the formation of new Districts, the localities for which new 


‘ Asylums should be erected, and the extent of accommodation to be provided — 
‘ for which, on the first establishment of District Asylums, they had looked to 
‘ the Commissioners for General Control and Correspondence. The latter Board, 
- L again, have reserved to themselves the selection of the site, the purchase of the 
‘ land, the erection of the building and the approval of the plan, without having 
‘ among their body (as was the case on the old Board) any member of the 
‘ medical profession, who might be supposed to be acquainted with the require- 
‘ ments of such institutions.’ 


. In consequence of what is last referred to in the above quotation from the 
Report of the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 1858, the two Inspectors 
of Lunatics, who are medical men, were added to the Board of Control ; but that 
Board continues not to exercise its functions quoad the regulation of Asylums, 
and the suggesting or recommending for adoption by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Rules and Regulations for the good conduct and management of District 
Asylums. 


* See,Report of Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 1858, p. 5. 
t Page 1 of Evidence. 
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8 (h). At one time the Board of Control did exercise their power to frame Board of Control 
Rules and Regulations for District Asylums. Mr Radcliff stated in his evidence did a * one fc ; me 
to the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 1858, that he believed the Rules 
and Regulations then in force were drawn up by the Commissioners of Control, Regulations for 
when Dr Rennie was the Chairman. District Asylums. 

8 (i). Our recommendation now is that the Board of Control, as constituted Revival of a 
by 1 & 2 Geo. IV. cap. 33, should be revived ; that it should resume the discharge strengthened 
of all the functions thereby assigned to it ; that it should be altered and recommended^ 10 
strengthened by suitable appointments — the Chairman of the Board of Works 
and the two Inspectors of Lunatics being among its members ; and that it should 
meet regularly and keep minutes of its meetings. 

The Act requires that all the Members of the Board of Control shall act 
‘ without any salary, fee, reward, or endowment whatever.’ This does not prove 
an obstacle to the appointment of men who do other work for the State for which 
they are paid, and this we regard as fortunate. The Board, however, in our 
opinion, should include a certain number of persons of good business habits, who 
are not officials, but who have leisure, and are known to take an interest in the 
amelioration of the condition of the insane generally, and of the insane poor 
especially, with a due regard, as concerns the last, to the rights of those who are 
assessed for their support. 

8 (j). The Board of Control and Correspondence, if so revived, would have Board of Control 
direct dealing only with District and Provincial Asylums, if the last come into JJeJt dealmT 6 
existence. As regards these, their jurisdiction, so far as it goes, would be defined JJJJJ Di st r ict 8S 
and complete. There would be no conflict between their jurisdiction and that an d Provincial 
of other Boards. _ Asylums. 

We do not, however, think that the Board of Control could exercise direct 
jurisdiction either over private asylums or over workhouses containing lunatics, 
unless over those of the latter, which might be placed in the position of Provincial. 

Asylums, and so cease to be workhouses. 

8 (k). The proposed revival of the Board of Control does not, therefore, Board of Control 

supply the separate General Board of Lunacy, which, in our opinion, ought to ^ y of 

be constituted. But its revival, which could be easily and quickly accomplished, g * c £ a separate 
would immediately lead, as we believe, to many improvements in the condition 'Board of Lunacy 
of the insane of all classes, and also to a fuller knowledge of the particulars in as is recommended, 
which their condition is unsatisfactory — a point of great importance. In the 
attainment of these things it is unnecessary to say that very much would depend Usefulness of 

on the Inspectors of Lunatics — on their ability and willingness to do hard work, revived Board of 
on their power to co-operate with others, and on their _ knowledge of insanity gTeTtly on 
generally and of what has been accepted as humane and just in the treatment of inspectors of 
lunatics. Lunatics. 

9. It seems desirable in this Preliminary Report to express the views we Incurable and 
have formed as to the disposal of incurable and harmless Lunatics, who do not ha ™Q S c s la ^ 1 e g a Q 1 f cs 
require for their proper care and treatment to be provided for in fully-equipped 7". wo c asses 0 ' 
Asylums. . 

Some of these can be properly provided for in establishments which have- 
simple appliances and cheap structural arrangements, and which can be managed 
by a staff smaller in proportion to the number of inmates than is necessary in 
Asylums. 

Others of them do not require to be in establishments of any kind, and can 
be provided for in private dwellings, with increased happiness to themselves, 
with safety to the public, and advantage to the ratepayers. 

9 (a). Dealing first with those who must be in estalishments of some kind Incurable and 
and cannot properly be under private care, we desire to draw attention to the ^Trequke’ to be* 
provisions of section 15 of 8 and 9 Viet. cap. 107 (1845), which empower the in Establishments. 
Lord Lieutenant, whenever and so often as shall seem expedient to him, ‘ to 

direct and order that a Provincial Asylum for the Lunatic Poor shall be erected, Provincial 
established, and maintained in and for any or each of the Provinces of Ireland, Asylums - 
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to be so appropriated to any particular class or classes of Lunatic Poor of such 
Province as aforesaid, such Provincial Asylum to be in addition to any District 
Asylum or Asylums erected or to be erected under the said recited Acts or any 
of them, and from time to time to make Rules and Orders for the government 
and control thereof, and for the admission of Lunatics thereto.’ 

The purpose of this enactment seems to be the appropriating of certain 
District Asylums, to the care and treatment of particular classes of lunatics — say 
the curable, the dangerous, and those who need nursing — and the setting apart, 
either of other District Asylums, or the erecting of new Provincial Asyl um s for 
the care and treatment of the incurable and of those generally who do not require 
to be in fully-equipped Asylums. The general intention of such legislation is 
sound. If effect were given to it, the hospital character of many Asylums would 
be increased, and this is what is now everywhere aimed at under good Lunacy 
Administration. 


Conversion of 9 (b). Effect has not hitherto been given to these provisions of the Irish law, 
whollyunoccupi^ aiK ^ we su gg est it be considered whether some of the empty Workhouses 
' provincial 68 ™ ° cou ^ not be acquired and converted into such Provincial Asylums. If this were 
■ Asylums. done, the buildings would cease altogether to be Workhouses, and would be as 

unconnected with the Poor Law Authorities as District Asylu ms . 

In this way increased Asylum accommodation might be cheaply obtained in 
those cases in which extensive structural changes would not be necessary for the 
conversion of the Workhouse accommodation into Asylum accommodation, and 
in which the acquisition of additional land would not be needed. Sometimes 
the necessary structural changes are. very extensive and costly. In the case of 
the unoccupied Workhouse which we visited at Gortin, the necessary structural 
and other changes would be very great. Indeed, it would scarcely be possible to 
convert it iuto satisfactory accommodation for Lunatics. It would be cheaper 
and better to erect a new building. But there may be other unoccupied Work- 
houses which could be altered at small cost so as to afford suitable accommodation 
for incurable and easily-managed Lunatics, and our suggestion is that the 
possibility of utilising some of the disused Workhouses in this way should be 
carefully considered. 


Conversion of 9 (c). After the famine years (1847-1849) more Workhouse accommodation 
b ? ilcl ' was provided than experience has shown to have been needed by the country, 
accommocfation for 9 n other hand, the District Asylum accommodation, which was provided in 
Lunatics difficult *- ae belief that it would be sufficient for the whole body of the insane poor, has 
and costly. proved to be insufficient. In these circumstances a natural desire exists to utilise 
for Lunacy purposes accommodation which was provided for the ordinary poor, 
and which, in the altered conditions ol the country as to population and pauper- 
ism, is no longer needed for them. 

It is in no respect fortunate, however, for the insane poor that such 
unoccupied Workhouse accommodation exists, and it is important in our opinion 
to keep this in view. It may be right to use and to make the best of such 
unoccupied Workhouses as accommodation for Lunatics, but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that they can ever be made to supply as satisfactory accom- 
modation for this class as would be supplied in buildings which were originally 
designed for Lunatics. Nor is it clear, having in view the general design of Irish 
Workhouses, that any important saving will usually be effected, because it will 
be found that new and suitable buildings can in most cases be erected at a cost 
but little greater than that involved in the modifying of unoccupied Workhouse 
buildings. These modifications, have largely in view the simplification of 
management, in order to make it safe to carry it on with a small staff, and so 
cheapen the maintenance of the patients. 


WoSm“S vl S “f ion 9 of * e . Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Act, 1875 (38 and 39 
.SS. VlC • ** 67 >’ was P™ ed 111 .Orff *0 provide a way of utilising vacant accom- 
for Lunatics under ^odation in partially occupied Workhouses as accommodation for Lunatics. 
Section 9 of 38 lhis clause gives power to the Guardians of any Poor Law Union to come to an 

and 39 Viet. agreement with the Governors of a District Asylum to take lunatics from them 

1 P- . 0 '- and keep them in the workhouse. Before doing so, however, the Guardians must 
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have the consent of the Local Government Board and the Inspectors of Lunatics, 
and in carrying out the arrangement, they are subject to such regulations as the 
said Board and Inspectors respectively prescribe. The patients sent from the 
District Asylum to the Workhouse must be chronic Lunatics, not dangerous, and 
certified by the Resident Medical Superintendent of the Asylum to be fit and 
proper persons to be so provided for. The terms of the arrangement are settled 
between the Guardians and the Governors of the District Asylum. The patients 
transferred to the Workhouse continue to be patients on the books of the Asylum 
in the fullest sense, and all expenses incurred by the Governors in respect of such 
Lunatics in such Workhouse are deemed part of the expenses of such District 
Asylum. 

This enactment had in view the prevention of additions to District Asylums This Provision of 
for the mere detention of incurable and harmless Lunatics who could be properly the Law not taken- 
kept and cared for in less costly and more simply-arranged buildings. In our advantage of 
opinion the object in view was proper and desirable, but the plan of attaining it, exfcensively ‘ 
which this section provides, has not been found to work well ; nor is this sur- 
prising, because it is in various respects objectionable. 

The retention of the Lunatics transferred to the Workhouse on the books of 
the Asylum is a way of obtaining participation on their account in the Govern- 
ment Grant towards the maintenance of the insane poor, but it leaves the Gover- 
nors and other Asylum authorities with responsibilities in regard to Lunatics, 
who are to a large extent removed from their control and management. 

The position of the Guardians under this section is that of persons turning un- 
used buildings which they happen to possess into a source of profit. They will 
certainly not agree to terms with the Governors which would entail a loss. On 
the contrary, they will naturally endeavour to make the terms yield a profit. 

This may be looked for in practice, and there will be a risk that the Guardians 
may sometimes endeavour to increase the profit by stinting the comforts of 
patients. 

It is not easy to say how these or other such considerations have affected the 
working of the section, but, in point of fact, it has not worked extensively. 

Only in two cases have the powers conferred by the section been exercised, 
namely, in the Ballymena Union Workhouse and in the Eunis Union Work- 
house. 


We are of opinion that, in the actual circumstances of Ireland, a wider use Wider use of this 
might be advantageously made of the provisions of section 9 of the Act of 1875 Provision of the 
(38 and 39 Viet. cap. 67), and we think that two active, earnest Inspectors, Law mi g ht be 
working harmoniously with the Local Government Board, could bring this about. ^™ taseousl y „ 
Fresh legislation should not do away with or wipe out Workhouse wards for 
Lunatics so brought into existence, but should give them a more clearly defined 
and better position. 


9 (e). If it were found that some of the wholly unoccupied Workhouses could Use of wholly or 
without delay be converted into Provincial Asylums, and if arrangements were P artiall y un ‘ 
made with other Workhouses having a large amount of unoccupied accommoda- house^fn^i 0 ^" 
tion, to receive lunatics under section 9 of the Act of 1875, the overcrowding of ways e spoken°of 
the District Asylums would receive a check, and time would be given for matur -might prevent 
ing such permanent arrangements as would prevent the further erection of costly costl y extensions 
additions to District Asylums. °/ Uistrict 

Asylums. 


10. We may seem to your Excellency, in what we say in this section of our Lunatics now in 
Report, which tries to show how lunatics can be received into wholly or partially Workhouses., 
unoccupied Poorhouses, to imply that there are no lunatics in Workhouses at 
present. But this is far from being the case. On the 1st of January 1889 there 
were 4083 insane persons in the Irish Workhouses. Only 1 of the 160 Work- 
houses of Ireland contained no lunatic at that date. In all the rest, lunatics were 
present in numbers varying from about 5 to 350.* 


* The word Lunatic is used here, as elsewhere in this 
of defect or of disorder. 


Report, to embrace all forms of insanity, whether 
B 
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Their position— 10 (a). What their position in these establishments is — whether they are there 
deprived of liberty as lunatics or merely as ordinary paupers — it does not seem necessary for ns to 
without legal consider. But it is important to know that in practice they are not allowed to 


authority. 


discharge themselves, or quit the Workhouse, as the ordinary inmates are. This 
is true of most, if not true of all, of them, and to that extent these persons are 
treated, as lunatics, and are deprived of liberty without legal authority. 


Tli.en- condition d io (6). They are usually kept together in wards apart from the other inmates, 

very had. l n some ot the VV orkhouses they may be fairly well circumstanced and- treated, 

but in most their condition is unsatisfactory, and in many so very unsatisfactory 
that an earnest effort to improve it should be made without waiting for fresh 
legislation. 


Way of improving We have already indicated two ways by which good might be effected, but the 
their condition whole evil could not be met in these ways. And we have now to suggest a 
further way of improving the condition of lunatics in Workhouses without" fresh 
legislation. 


‘suggested.. 


Procedure in 10 (c). In Scotland, when a Parochial Board possesses a Poorhouse in which 

Scotland for there is vacant accommodation, and desires to have certain wards in it occupied 

Poorfiouse^c-' 1 ky lunatics, they first make application to the Board of Supervision (which is the 
commodation in Local Government Board for Scotland), to ascertain whether that Board will con- 
Poorhouses as sent- to the detachment of those wards, and will regard the Poorhouse as sufficient 
accommodation for for ordinary Poor Law purposes without them. If the consent of the Board of 
Supervision is obtained, the Parochial Board then come to the General Board of 
Lunacy with an application for a Licence. This is usually granted, if the wards 
are thought suitable, and if the conditions of the Licence are accepted. There- 
after the supervision of the wards— that is, of that part of the Poorhouse — is left 
entirely to the Board of Lunady, and the experience of a quarter of a century 
and more shows that such wards, or establishments, can be constituted and 
carried on without any friction or overlapping of jurisdiction between the Board 
of Supervision and the Board of Lunacy. 


‘Scotch arrange- 
ments, as far as 
practicable, 
recommended. 


10 (d). What we have now to suggest is that the Irish Workhouses should be 
made to supply to pauper lunatics improved accommodation and treatment by 
arrangements resembling, as closely as may be found practicable or desirable, 
those which exist in Scotland. This would mean the recognition or establishment 
of Lunatic Wards of Workhouses, through a co-operation between the Local 
Government Board and the Inspectors of Lunatics. 


A Union Work- 
house with 
sanctioned 
Lunatics wards 
could receive 
Lunatics from 
other Unioiis. 


10 (e). It is important to point out that, if the Workhouse of a Union possessed 
wards so approved of as suitable for the reception of lunatics, it would be possible 
for other Unions, not possessing such wards in tlieir Workhouses, to send idiotic 
or imbecile paupers to such Workhouse as boarders. It seems to us that they 
could do this under the provisions of section 4 of 41 and 42 Viet. cap. 60. 


Participation in io (/). If the lunatics in Workhouses were thus brought under State supervision 
S r ^uuatirain imt anc ^ contro h participation on their account in the Government Grant would, in 
Workhouses with our opinion, be reasonable, on the ground that there would be a. sufficient 
sanctioned wards, guarantee for their proper care and treatment. 


Desirability of 10 (g). It is matter of regret that the Irish Poor Belief Acts, and the Regula- 
power to require tions framed under their authority, do not appear to render practicable the issue 
that insane - j? an orc j er by the Local Government of Ireland requiring that no person, unless 

persons snail x 
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certified not to be a Lunatic, should be received, in to a Workhouse, wliieh did not only be received 
possess Wards set apart for Lunatics with the approval of the Local Government int ° Workhouses 
Board and , the Inspectors of Lunatics. This approval would practically be a sanctioned as 
Licence.* suitable for them.. 

11. We come now to speak of those incurable and harmless lunatics who do Incurable and 
not require to be in any kind of establishment or institution. harmless Lunatics 

In every country the whole body of the insane includes many such persons, 
and in every complete Lunacy Administration the existence of such lunatics is E s t a biish m ents. 
recognised. For administrative purposes the lunatics of a country may be divided 
into three classes : — (l) those who require to be in fully equipped Asylums ; (2) 
those who can be- properly cared for in institutions with simpler arrangements 
and a less numerous staff ; and (3) those who do not require to be in institutions 
of any kind, and who can be provided for in private dwellings with safety to the 
public, increased happiness to themselves, and advantage to the ratepayers. It 
may be safely assumed that in Ireland, as in Scotland, about 50 per cent, of all ‘ 
lunatics maintained out of assessments belong to the first class, 25 per cent to-- 
the- second class, and 25 per cent, to the third class. The proportions will vary 
somewhat, according to the varying circumstances of different localities, but- the 
figures here given show with substantial accuracy how the insane poor may pro- 
perly be distributee! over the three classes., : . _ • 

11(a). It is known, through Constabulary and Police Returns, that the The number of 1 
number of lunatics in Ireland under the private care, or rather out of institutions, Lunatics at 
is very considerable. They are usually spoken of as ‘ -Unregistered Lunatics at ^Tvellin"^ is' 1 ^ 0 
‘ Large,’ that is, they are neither registered as paupers nor as lunatics. There is j arge 
little trustworthy information as to their condition, if we except what is con- 
tained in a very valuable Report to the Local Government Board by Dr MacCabe 
(11th April 1883). That Report shows that the condition of more than one- Dr MacCabe’s 
half of the ‘ Unregistered Lunatics at Large ’ returned for a Metropolitan and Report as to their 
for a Rural Union (South Dublin and Carlow Unions) was satisfactory. This is 
a highly important and instructive fact. The satisfactoriness of the condition of 
these lunatics, most of whom were under the care of relatives, was not due to 
any official supervision or control. It was due to the character of those who 
acted as guardians, and to the more or less .comfortable circumstances in which 
those guardians were able to live. The importance of the fact lies in this, that 
it shows that persons exist in Ireland whose character and circumstances, fit them, 
for being suitable and trustworthy guardians for pauper lunatics placed under 
their care. If therefore, it is found that the existing statutes allow lunatics, to ' 

be transferred from District Asylums or Workhouses to care in private' dwellings, 
the want of proper guardians is not likely to prove a serious obstacle. The 
difficulty would rather arise as to the power of the Poor Law Guardians to pay 
for lunatics boarded in private dwellings. 

11 ( b ). It appears to us, however, that, so far as Workhouses are concerned, Power of 
this power is given under the provisions of 10 Yict. cap. 31, which enacts, in Guardians under 
section 1, ‘That the .Guardians of the Poor of every Union in Ireland shall for 63 

‘ make provision for the due relief of all such destitute poor persons as are pauper Lunatics. 

‘ permanently disabled from labour by reason of Old Age, Infirmity, or Bodily or in private 
‘ Mental Defect ; . . . . and it shall be lawful for the said Guardians to dwellings., 

‘ relieve such poor persons, being destitute as aforesaid, either in the Workhouse 
‘or out of the Workhouse, as to them shall appear fitting and expedient in each 
‘ individual case.’ 

* The Medical Certificate regarding every pauper to whom relief is offered in a Scotch Poorhouse must 
answer this question : — Is the Pauper ‘ lunatic, insane, idiot, or of unsound mind ' ? and the instruction of the 
Board of Supervision is, that ‘no person so described can be legally sent to or received in a Poorhouse, un- 
less it' possesses Licensed Lunatic Wards, and then only with the sanction of the General Board of 
‘ Lunacy.’ 

Whenever the word, Lunatic occurs in the Scotch Lunacy Statutes, it has the following meaning : — ‘ The 
‘ word Lunatic, when used in this and the recited Act, shall mean and include every person certified by two 
1 Medical Persons to be a lunatic, an insane person, an idiot, or a person of unsound mind.’ (Section 1 of 
25 and 26 Viet. cap. 54). The want of a definition of the word Lunatic, when used in the Irish Lunacy 
Statutes, is a cause of difficulty, but, for such administrative purposes as we are now dealing with, the diffi- 
culty could easily be got over. 
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Participation in 
Grant on account 
of pauper Lunatics 
under private 
care. 


More than one 
pauper Lunatic in 
a house possible 
under existing 
Statutes. 


Matters dealt 
with in Report. ; 


Answers to the 
points of inquiry 
so far as dealt 
with in Report. 


11 (c). It would not be difficult, in our opinion, by co-operation between the 
Lunacy Inspectors and the Local Government Board, to make such rules and 
arrangements as would afford a reasonable security that the money given for 
the relief of lunatics so boarded out of Workhouses, whether with relatives or with 
strangers, was spent for their benefit. If this reasonable security were obtained 
in such a way as to enable the Inspectors of Lunatics to certify that they believed 
the boarded-out pauper lunatics to be properly eared for, it seems to us only right 
that there should be participation on their account in the Grant from Imperial 
Sources towards the maintenance of the insane poor. 

1 1 ( d ). If our views as to the possibility of transferring pauper lunatics from 
Workhouses to care in private dwellings, under the provisions of section 1 of 10 
Viet. cap. 31, are found to be correct, and an effort is made to put those views 
into practice, it will probably be occasionally found desirable to place more than 
one lunatic in a house, and it does not appear to us that there is anything in the 
Statutes to prevent this. Section 3 of 5 and 6 Viet. cap. 123, appears to refer 
to private persons found to be insane, and not to such destitute insane persons as 
would be transferred from Workhouses to private dwellings by Guardians of the 
Poor. 

1 2. In this Report we have dealt with the following matters : — 

1. The urgent need of fresh Lunacy Legislation for Ireland. 

2. The question of the transference of Lunacy Administration to the Local 

Government Board for Ireland. 

3. The Revival of the Board of General Control and Correspondence, as a 

temporary measure, pending fresh legislation. 

4. The modes of providing for incurable and harmless lunatics, discussing 

questions relating to : — 

1. Provincial Asylums ; 

2. Workhouses — 

a. Wholly unoccupied, 

b. Partially unoccupied ; 

3. Workhouses receiving lunatics under agreements with the 

Governors of District Asylums. 

In the course of what we have said on these subjects, we have disposed of 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5 of the points of inquiry remitted to us, leaving Nos. 3 and 6 
for a Second Report. To some extent, however, No. 3 has been dealt with in 
this Preliminary Report. 

13. Our answers, briefly and directly, to the four points of inquiry with 
which in this Report we have dealt, are as follows : — 

No. 1. — We do not regard the present System of inspection of Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland as adequate to the requirements of these institutions either 
in theory or in practice. 

Nos. 2 and 5. — It would not, in our opinion, be advantageous to transfer 
the powers and duties of the Inspectors of Lunatics to the Local Government 
Board for Ireland. 

No. 4. — Under the existing system of Lunacy Administration, or under any 
system, it would be impossible, in our opinion, to do with fewer than two 
Inspectors. On the contrary, we think that if the work in Ireland is well done 
by two Inspectors, it will heavily tax their powers. We think that under any 
System there must be two men, and it seems to us that it is of great importance 
that they should be men of high standing. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient Servants, 

ARTHUR MITCHELL. 

R. W. A. HOLMES. 

6 th January 1890. F. X. F. MACCABE. 

To His Excellency, 

The Lord Lieutenant-General, 
and General Governor of Ireland. 
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APPENDIX I. 


LIST OF ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED. 


I. District Lunatic Asylums. 

1. Belfast District Asylum. 

2. Clonmel n 

3. Cork ii 

4. Letterkenny n 

5. Limerick n 

6. Mullingar n 

7. Omagh n 

8. Richmond h 


II. Private Lunatic Asylums. 

(a) Requiring a Licence. 

1. Citadella, co. Cork. 

2. Hampstead House, co. Dublin. 

3. Hartfield House, co. Dublin. 

4. Highfield House, co. Dublin. 

5. Lindville, co. Cork. 

6. Verville, co. Dublin. 

(b) Not requiring a Licence. 

1. St Patrick’s (Swift’s), Dublin 

City. 

2. St Vincent’s, co. Dublin. 


III. Union Workhouses. 

(a) Entirely unoccupied. 

1. Gortin (Union*) Workhouse. 

Note . — There is one Workhouse in 
this position in each of the Four 
Provinces, and it is probable that 
there number will ere long be 
increased. 

(b) With Wards set apart for lunatics 
under the provisions of sect. 
9 of 38 and 39 Viet cap. 67. 

1. Ballymena Union. 

Note . — There is only one other 
Workhouse in this position. 

(c) In no special position. 

1. Belfast Union. 

2. Clonmel Union. 

3. Cork Union. 

4. North Dublin Union. 

5. Omagh Union. 


IV. Unoccupied Prison. 

1. Omagh. 

added to Omagh and Strabane Union respectively. 


* Union dissolved March 1889, and its Electoral Divisions 


APPENDIX II. 


LIST OF ACTS REGULATING THE LUNACY ADMINISTRATION 
OF IRELAND. 


1. 1 & 2 Geo. IV. cap. 33. (1821.) 

2. 6 Geo. IV. cap. 54. (1825.) 

■3. 7 Geo. IV. cap. 14. (1826.) 

J,. 7 Geo. IV. cap. 74. (1826.) 

i 5. 6 & 7 Will. IV. cap. 116. (1836.) 

6. 1 Viet. cap. 27. (1838.) 

7. 1 & 2 Viet. cap. 116. (1838.) 

8. 5 & 6 Viet. cap. 123. (1842.) 

9. 6 & 7 Viet. cap. 92. (1843.) 

-10. 8 & 9 Viet. cap. 107. (1845.) 

11. 9 & 10 Viet. cap. 115. (1846.) 

12. 10 Viet. cap. 31. (1847.) 

13. 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 68. (1851.) 

Ilf. 16 & 17 Viet. cap. 70. 1853.) 


15. 18 & 19 Viet. cap. 109. (1855.) 

16. 19 & 20 Viet. cap. 99. (1856.) 

17. 30 & 31 Viet. cap. 118. (1867.) 

18. 31 & 32 Viet. cap. 97. (1S68.) 

19. 34 Viet. cap. 22. (1871.) 

20. 37 & 38 Viet. cap. 74. (1874.) 

21. 38 & 39 Viet. cap. 67. (1875.) 

22. 40 & 41 Viet. cap. 27. (1877.) 

23. 41 & 42 Viet. cap. 24. (1878.) 

24. 41 & 42 Viet. cap. 60. (1878.) 

25. 43 & 44 Viet. cap. 39. (1880.) 

26. 46 & 47 Viet. cap. 38. (1883.) 

27. 52 & 53 Viet. cap. 41. (1889.) 
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SECOND REPORT 


Introductory 
; Remarks. 


Third Point of 
Inquiry. 


History of Irish 
Lunacy Legisla- 
tion. 


ON 

LUNACY ADMINISTRATION (IRELAND). 


May it please your Excellency, 

1. We beg to submit a Second and concluding Report of the results of the 
Inquiry into the Lunacy Administration of Ireland, which we were appointed by 
your. Excellency to hold. 

Our First or Preliminary Report dealt with Nos. : 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the 
points of the Inquiry. In that Report we endeavoured to show what, in our 
opinion, could: at once be done to improve the Lunacy Administration of the 
Country. 

We also stated in our First Report that we had come to the conclusion that 
fresh Lunacy Legislation for Ireland was necessary. We pointed out that the 
Statutes which regulate Irish Lunacy Administration are 27 in number and 
extend from 1 and 2 Geo. IV. to 52 and 53 Viet., and that it is often difficult to 
know what is, or is not, statutory. For this reason alone, we. stated that the 
consolidation of the Statutes relating to Lunacy appeared to us to have- become 
necessary. But we expressed our opinion that for other reasons fresh legislation 
was needed. The existing Irish Lunacy Laws are in various respects behind 
those of England and Scotland, as for instance, in the guarantees and facilities 
they give for the proper care and treatment of the insane, and in the safeguards 
they afford against unnecessary detention in Asylums. The great extent to 
which, under the existing Statutes, persons are sent to Asylums as dangerous 
lunatics we regard as unnecessary and improper. Many of the Irish Statutes 
are much older than any Statutes affecting the Insane which are in force either 
in England or Scotland, and they are not the outcome of and do not represent 
the opinions which now prevail as to the care and treatment of lunatics, and 
which have given shape to the English and Scotch Statutes. 

THIRD POINT OF INQUIRY. 

2. The third point of the Inquiry, which we were appointed to hold, is as 
follows : — 

Whether any' amendments of the Lunacy Laws are desirable- as regards 
Ireland— 

and it is with this subject that the first part of our Second Report will deal. 

2 (a), We do not think it necessary to discuss the History of Lunacy Legis- 
lation in Ireland. In various particulars that History is creditable to the country. 
It begins as far back as 1728. The Charter of Incorporation of St Patrick’s 
Hospital was obtained in 1746. There! were Acts relating to Lunacy in 1772, 
1787, and 1806. ' These, however, did not lead to the erection of many Asylu ms 
for in 1817 it was stated before a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
that ‘ with the exception of one institution in Dublin, one in Cork, and one in 
‘ Tipperary, there was not provision made for more than 100 lunatics throughout 
‘ Ireland.’ The earliest of the Lunacy Laws now in force in Ireland is 1 and 2 
Geo. IV. c. 33, 1821. These Laws are 27 in number, and a list of them is 
given in an Appendix to our First Report. # 

* The Act 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 33 consolidates and amends 57 Geo. III. c. 106 and 1 Geo. IV. c. 98. The 
English Lunacy Act, 53 Viet. c. 5, contains some clauses referring to Ireland. 
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2 1(6). It appears to us -that the changes of the Law which are desirable are Amending and 
so numerous and so radical in their character that it would be impossible to Consolidating Act 
make them in a satisfactory manner by any mere amending Act, and that an recommen( led. 
effort should be made to obtain for Ireland a new general Act, dealing .'with all 
matters relating to Lunacy, so far as may be possible and desirable. 

Last year England obtained a Consolidating Act, which totally repeals 15 
Acts, and also repeals certain parts, relating to Lunacy, of 12 other Acts (Poor 
Law, Trustee, Property, Local Government, and Supreme' Court ©f Judicature 
Acts). This Consolidating Act of 1890 for England was preceded in 1889 by 
an Amending Aet (.52 and 53 Viet. cap. 41). In passing this Amending Act, 
it was intended to follow it, as soon as possible, with a Consolidating Act, and 
this intention was carried out — both the Amending and Consolidating Acts 
receiving the Royal Assent within twelve months. 

We are of opinion that 'it would be difficult and undesirable an the case Amending and 
of Ireland to follow the course adopted in England, because an Amending Act Consolidating Act 
for Ireland, to be followed by a merely Consolidating Act, that is, by an Act ” 1 e ^ 1 e e d recom ' 
without fresh enactments, would introduce great changes into the Law, and 
would necessitate much, repealing of existing Statutes. . For instance, as we see 
matters, it would certainly have to create a Board to be entrusted with the 
administration or carrying out of the Lunacy Laws, and to make all the 
provisions and changes which this would entail. In England such a Board 
already existed, and was left practically unchanged both by the Amending Act 
of 1889 and the Consolidating Act of 1890. 

It appears to us that .the desirable course in the case of Ireland is to obtain 
an Amending and Consolidating Act in one, and this course we recommend 
after careful consideration of the whole subject. 

2 (c). We do not think that it is necessary, or that it would serve any Nature of fresh • 
useful purpose, in view of what we have just recommended, to endeavour to legislation re- 
enumerate the defects of the existing Irish Statutes. Contemplating what should ^g^owi^ 
to a large extent be a new Lunacy Law for Ireland, we think that, in dealing a g00( j Lunacy 
with this point of the Inquiry, we shall more usefully do what is desired of us, if Law should be. 
we try to show and explain what the machinery and provisions of a good Lunacy 
Law should be — endeavouring to do this in such a way as would enable a 
draughtsman to frame a Bill on the views expressed by us, so far as these views 
may receive your Excellency’s approval. We believe that we shall thus succeed 
in showing ‘ what amendments of. the Lunacy Laws am desirable, as regards 
‘ Ireland ’ an what principles they should rest, and how their proper working may 
be secured. • 


I. The Creation of a General Board of Lunacy for Ireland. 

3. We recommend as an essential feature of fresh Lunacy legislation that it Creation of a 
should contain provisions for the creation of a General Board of Commissioners General Board of 
in Lunacy for Ireland, which shall have the Superintendence, Management, 10CO1 F 
Direction, and Regulation of all matters, arising under the Law, in relation to 
Lunatics and to all establishments or houses in which they are kept. This Board 
should have the power to make such Rules and Regulations as it may deem 
necessary to secure the good order and management of Asylums, Establishments, 
or Houses, of every kind, for the reception of the Insane in Ireland, and in 
regard to the Conduct and Duties of the Superintendents, 'Officers, and Servants 
thereof ; but such Rules and Regulations should, before being put into execution, 
be approved of by His Excellency The Lord Lieutenent, and should also be 
submitted to both Houses of Parliament, if Parliament be then sitting, and if 
Parliament be not sitting, then within fourteen days after the .meeting of next 
Session of Parliament. . 

This indicates the general scope and character of the powers and duties of 
the General Board of Lunacy, the creation of which we recommend, but it should 
also have various Special Powers and Duties committed to it, to which reference 
will afterwards be made. 
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The Control and Supervision of the State over insane persons in Ireland 
should, as far as possible, be entrusted to this Board, and should extend to such 
insane persons whether they are rich or poor, and whether they are in Asylums' 
or out of them. So far as the State thinks it proper to exercise control and 
supervision over the insane, it should do so through one Board, which derives its 
powers from and is responsible to Parliament. 

3 (a). In our opinion this Board should consist of five or seven Members — 
seven probably being the better number. Two of the Members should be Medical 
Men,, and should be paid — the two Inspectors of Lunatics becoming, on the- 
creation of the Board, the two paid Members. The other Members should not be 
Medical Men, and should be unpaid, and one of them should be permanent 
Chairman. Whether the whole number of Members be five or seven, we think 
that the unpaid members should exceed the paid in number. A Secretary, and 
such number of Clerks as the Treasury may approve, should be attached to the 
Board. 


3 (b). The two paid Members of the Board should discharge the duties of 
Inspection. They should visit all Establishments in which the Insane are kept 
at least once a year, and should record their Observations in a book kept in 
each establishment for the purpose. This book should be submitted to the 
Local Board directing the management of the establishment at its first meeting 
after the visit, and a Copy of the Observations should also be transmitted to the 
General Board within a specified time after the visit. All these Reports or 
Observations should be annually laid before Parliament, along .with a Report 
from the General Board. 

The duties of inspection should extend to the District, Provincial, Chartered, 
Private, Charitable, and Auxiliary Workhouse Asylums which now exist or may 
be established, and also, as far as may be possible, to patients provided for in 
private dwellings with the sanction of the General. Board, if, as we think should 
be the case, lunatics in this position come into existence under a new Lunacy 
Law. The powers of inspection entrusted to the General Board should -be very 
wide— the authority of the Lord-Lieutenant,* or, in the case of Chancery 
Lunatics,, of the Lord Chancellor, being obtained for any inspection of a special 
or exceptional character. 

3 (c). The creation of such a General Board as we recommend would of 
course involve the repeal of the Code of Law under which the Privy Council and 
the Commissioners for Control and Correspondence intervene in the formation 
of Districts, the building of Asylums, the purchase of sites, and the control and 
direction of Asylums ; and we do not think that the Chairman of the Board of 
Works should be ex officio a Member of the General Board of Lunacy. 

3 ( d ). The Inspectors of Asylums, by an Order of Council (1852) were 
appointed Governors ex officio of all District Asylums, and as such took part in 
the proceedings of Meetings of Boards of Governors, but about 1878 the appoint- 
ment of all ex officio Governors was found to be illegal. We think that when the 
Inspectors become Members of a General Board of Lunacy they should not be 
Members of Local Lunacy Boards, either ez officio or by special appointment, 
it appears to us that their being Members of such Boards would place them in 
a false position, because they would then have to report on the condition of 
Institutions in the government of which they took a part and shared respon- 

sibilitv. ' 


3 (e). A Board, such as that the creation of which we recommend, should 
have some power to enforce the adoption of its views and an observance of the 
requirements of the Law. Without such power it would not be able to admini- 
ster satisfactorily the Laws which it was appointed to administer. 

* In Scotland the authority of the Lord Advocate would be obtained. 
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3 (f). It is difficult to show exactly what enforcing powers are needed for Powers of Scotch 
the efficient administration of a Lunacy Law ; but we think that correct views General Board to 
on the subject may be disclosed by showing how far and in what ways a General ®°* orce lts views > 
Board like that in Scotland has powers under the Statutes to enforce its 
views. In showing this, which we shall try to do sufficiently though briefly, we 
are not to be understood to recommend the introduction of all the provisions of 
the Scotch Law, to which we shall have occasion to refer, into a new Lunacy 
Law for Ireland. This would not be desirable, even if it were possible. The 
Scotch Board has a long experience in the administration of enactments the 
chief of which are a quarter of a century old. It has made no complaints as to 
a want of power to enforce its views, and their is reason to believe that its views 
have in practice prevailed. 

a. It is in the nature of some of the powers which the Statutes give to the Enforcing Powers 
Scotch Board, that they enable it in certain directions to enforce its views, and of Scotch Board 
this would of course be true of a corresponding Irish Board. Certain establish- licensing and 
ments, for instance, require to be Licensed by the Scotch Board, and it can Sanctioning 
enforce its views by refusing or withdrawing its Licence, and by granting it Powers, 
only on certain conditions. (Sect. 9 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

а. The Scotch Board can make Kules and Regulations for the good order 

and management of (1) Private Asylums, (2) Parochial Asylums, (3) 

Lunatic Wards of Poorhouses, (4) Institutions for the Training of 
Imbecile Children, and (5) Specially Licensed Houses ; and as all these 
Institutions require the Board’s Licence to legalise their existence 
(Sect. 9 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857, and Sect. 3, 4, 5, and 7 of 
25 and 26 Viet. cap. 54, 1862), the Board can enforce its views by 
refusing or withdrawing its Licence. 

б. By Sect. 52 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857, the Board has to approve 

of the Plan, Specification, Estimate, and Site of District Asylums, and 
may, therefore, by withholding approval, enforce its views as to these 
particulars. 

c. The Board can control the charges for pauper lunatics in District Asylums 

by withholding its approbation, which is required by Sect. 73 of 20 
and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857. If the Board withheld its approbation the 
charges would presumably be illegal, and District Lunacy Boards would 
have no power of enforcing payment. 

d. By withholding their sanction, required by Sect. 80 of 20 and 21 Viet. 

cap. 71, 1857, the Board make it illegal to receive pauper lunatics from 
other Districts into a District Asylum, or to receive lunatics who are 
not paupers. 

e. The Board can control the terms of agreements or arrangements for the 

reception of pauper lunatics into Asylums, which are not the District 
Asylums of the Districts to which they are chargeable, by withholding 
its sanction, which is required by Sect. 8 of 25 and 26 Viet. cap. 54, 

1862. 

f The Board can require the removal of any pauper lunatic to an Asylum, 
by withholding or withdrawing Dispensation from removal. (Sect. 95 
of 20 and' 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857, and Sect. 13 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 

51, 1866.) 

In these six matters the Board is able to enforce its views by the. nature of 
certain powers with which it is invested. 

b. In three matters the Board may be said to be able to enforce its views by Enforcing Powers 
what mav be called Direct Action. ° f the Scotch 

a. It may transfer a lunatic detained in a House by order of a Sheriff to Direct 

another House or to an Asylum. The reason for this transfer must be 
4 improper treatment of such lunatic,’ and the Board would presumably 
petition the Sheriff in the usual way for an order to transmit and 
receive the lunatic into the new House or Asylum. (Sect. 42 of 20 
and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

b. The Board, on being satisfied by the certificate of two medical persons of 

the Recovery or Sanity of any person confined as a lunatic, may order 
his liberation. (Sect. 92 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

c 
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c. If a Parochial Board neglects to make provision for a pauper lunatic after 
lie has been intimated to the General Board (Sect. 112 of 20 and 21 
Viet. c. 71), the General Board may take the necessary measures, and 
recover expenses from the Parochial Board. (Sect. 18 of 25 and 26 
Viet. cap. 54, 1862.) 

But there are other ways by which the Scotch Board can enforce its views or 
secure that the provisions of the Statutes which it administers are not disregarded. 
It can do this in the following ways : — 

G. By application to the Court of Session — that is, to the Supreme Court. 

a. In the case of any obstruction arising in the execution of the Act, the 

Board may, under the provisions of Sect. 72 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 
1857, apply by summary petition to the Court of Session, who are 
authorised to do what is necessary for the execution of the purposes of 
the Acts (See also Sect. Ill of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857, kept in 
force by Sect. 25 of 25 and 26 Viet. cap. 54, 1862). By petition in a 
similar manner, the Board may take measures to compel Commissioners 
of Supply and Magistrates of Burghs to do what is required of them, 
and may compel observance of their decisions as to the admission of 
relatives and others to visit patients in Asylums. (Sect. 47 of 20 and 
21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

b. By Sect. 9 of 25 and 26 Viet. cap. 54, 1862, if a District Board does not 

take steps to provide adequate Asylum accommodation, the Board may, 
with the authority of the Secretary for Scotland, apply to the Court 
of Session, who may appoint a person at whose instance all the powers 
and duties of the District Board may be performed at the expense of 
the District Board. 

c. If the care and treatment of a lunatic having a Judicial Factor be 

deemed by the Board to be unsatisfactory, the Board may apply to the 
Court of Session to take steps for the improved care and treatment of 
such lunatic. (Sect. 17 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866.) 

D- By application to the Lord Advocate. 

a. When the property of a lunatic is believed to be not duly protected, the 
Board may report to the Lord Advocate, who may apply to the Court 
of Session for the appointment of a Judicial Factor. (Sect. 81 of 20 
and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) Or when the property of a lunatic, 
who is under a Judicial Factor, is believed to be not applied to his 
due maintenance, the Board may report to the Lord Advocate, who 
may apply to, the Court to take measures for the benefit of such 
lunatic. (Sect. 82 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

E. By application to a Sheriff. 

a. With the certificate of two medical persons that any Asylum or House is 

unsuitable for the confinement of any lunatic, the Board may apply to 
the Sheriff for an Order to remove him to some other Asylum or 
House. (Sect. 91 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

b. The Board can obtain the amendment of incorrect or defective Orders or 

Certificates, on which patients are received into Asylums, by reporting 
the failure to amend them to the Sheriff. (Sect. 5 of 29 and 30 Viet 3 
cap. 51, 1866.) 

c. If any lunatic in a private house, who has been insane for a yeai', though 

not kept for gain, is subjected to compulsory confinement, or to 
restraint or coercion of any kind, and the circumstances are such as to 
render removal to an Asylum expedient, the Board may, under the 
provisions of Sect. 14 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866, apply to the 
Sheriff for an Order for his removal to an Asylum. 

F. By Suing for Penalties. 

a. The Board may make and enforce Eules and Eegulations in regard to 
Books or Minutes to be kept in Asylums or Houses. Penalty for 
infringement, £10. (Sect. 20 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866.) 
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b. The Board may, with the concurrence of the Lord Advocate, compel . 

witnesses to appear and give evidence. (Sect. 11 of 20 and 21 Viet. . 
cap. 71, 1857.) Penalty for neglect or refusal to appear, £30. 

c. A person wilfully making a false Statement or Report, or refusing to give 

information required of him, or concealing any matter as to which 
inquiry is made of him under the Act, is guilty of an offence, and is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £100 or imprisonment. (Sect. 101 
of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

d. Any person sending to or receiving a lunatic into an Asylum or House 

which is not licensed, and which requires to be licensed, or sending a 
lunatic to any Asylum or House without an Order, where an Order is 
required, is liable to a penalty of £100 or imprisonment. (Sect. 39 
of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) , , • 

e. Preventing or obstructing the admission of any person, who has an Order 

from the Board to visit a patient in an Asylum, incurs liability to a 
peualty of £20. (Sect. 48 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

f Failure to intimate a pauper lunatic to the Board incurs liability to a 
penalty of £10. (Sect. 112 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1857.) 

g. Taking a pauper lunatic, who is discharged from an Asylum on Probation 

off the Poor Roll, or altering the conditions on which such discharge 
was authorised, without the sanction of the Board, involves liability to 
a penalty of £10. (Sect. 8 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866.) 

h. A person keeping any lunatic permanently, for gain, without the sanction 

of the Board or the Order of the Sheriff, is liable to a penalty of £20. 

(Sect. 13 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866.) 

i. Failure to replace a pauper lunatic in an Asylum, who has been removed 

from it by a Minute of a Parochial Board, after receiving the Order of 
the Board to do so, renders the Inspector of Poor liable to a penalty of 
£10. (Sect. 10 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51.) 

j. The Board has power to direct the form and manner in which District 

Boards are to keep their Accounts. Failure to carry out the Board’s 
directions involves a penalty of £20. (Sect. 74 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 

71, 1857, and Sect. 20 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866.) 

In what has been said on this subject, we have given what may fairly be 
regarded as a full presentation and analysis of the powers, which are given 
to the Scotch Board of Lunacy, to enforce its views, and obtain an observance 
of the requirements of the Scotch Lunacy Laws. We believe that the Board 
has not found it necessary to make use of the applications to the Court of Session 
or the Lord Advocate which it is empowered in certain circumstances to make, 
though on one occasion at least it proposed to do so. It has, however, on - . 

several occasions applied to the Sheriff. 

The Board’s licensing and sanctioning powers have operated strongly in 
enforcing its views, and so also has the power derived from the fact — 

G. That before a Parochial Board can participate on account of any pauper Enforcing Powers 
lunatic in the Grant from Imperial sources towards the maintenance ° f th ® Sj*° tuh 
of pauper lunatics, a Certificate from the Board must be produced Certificate°needed 
to the effect that, in the Board s opinion, the lunatic has been f 0 r participation 
necessarily detained and properly cared for in the place in which he in Treasury Grant. 
was during the time for which participation in the Grant is claimed. 

This Certificate is necessary in the case of each pauper lunatic however he 
is provided for, that is, whether he is provided for in a District, Public, or 
Parochial Asylum, in the Licensed Wards of a Poorhouse, or in a Private 
Dwelling. 

3 (g). Those enforcing powers of the Board, -which may be regarded as The Enforcing 
coming into operation, apply in a special maimer— speaking roundly — to 5,000 Powers of the 
of the 12,000 lunatics on its Register— namely, to those lunatics who are not in in Tspecial 

Public or District Asylums, which Institutions do not require to be licensed, but manner those 
who are in Private Asylums, in Parochial Asylums, in Lunatic Wards of Poor- Lunatics whose 
houses, in Institutions for the Training of Imbecile Children, or in Private care and treatment 
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Dwellings, to all of which the Board’s important licensing or sanctioning powers 
extend. In other words, the operative enforcing powers of the Board reach in a 
special manner those lunatics whose care and treatment are least under the 
influence of public opinion, and in regard to whom reason and persuasion are less 
likely to be effective than in regard to lunatics in Public and District Asylums. 

3 (h). Over the condition or care and treatment # of all but a few of the 
remaining 7,000 lunatics, who are in Public and District Asylums, the Board, 
though it possesses ample means of obtaining full information regarding them, 
can scarcely be said to exercise any power other than that derived from the 
publication of facts and from the weight of its opinion, advice, and comments. 
Lunatics in Public and District Asylums may be badly fed; they may be 
insufficiently clothed; they may not be provided with the means of healthy 
occupation ; the Asylums in which they are may be insufficiently supplied with 
water, and the sanitary arrangements may be bad ; and yet the Board has no 
direct compelling powers to put such matters right. 

Nevertheless, the Board is able to put and to keep them right ; and it is 
not believed that, if it had enforcing powers of a very strong character, more 
could be accomplished than is at present accomplished by the force of publicity, 
reason, and good sense. So long as this force is found to be sufficient, it is 
not seen that anything would be gained by the introduction of other powers 
of enforcing. It is seen, however, that something might be lost, because it is a 
common experience in such matters, that what is done from a conviction that it 
is right, is likely to be done more thoughtfully and liberally than what is done 
under compulsion. 

It is not believed that the Board could exercise enforcing powers unless it 
was in a position to show that what it wanted was for the good of the insane 
and the public, and that a full explanation of its wishes had been given and had 
been followed by a reasonable amount of waiting. 

3 (i). It would be a mistake, however, unduly to depreciate the value to 
such a Board of some power to enforce its views and the provisions of the law it 
administers. The possession of such a power must often shape events where 
there is no resort to it — not even by allusion. A knowledge that such a Board 
can in certain matters enforce what it recommends may occasionally prevent the 
birth of opposition. But such a power should not be largely given, and it 
certainly should not be largely used. There ought not to be much difficulty in 
leading a District Board to hold substantially the views of the General Board — 
the real objects of both Boards being the same. Where a difference occurs it 
does not follow that the General Board must be in the right. Indeed, neither 
Board may be in the right, and the thing which it is best to do may be learned 
by discussion. The irritation often raised by peremptory orders from a Central 
Board, which must be obeyed immediately and without question, should as far 
as possible be prevented. If the enforcing powers of a General Lunacy Board 
for Ireland were similar in extent and character to those of the Scotch Board, 
we are of opinion that they would be sufficient. They could not of course be 
identical, but, mutatis mutandis, their spirit and extent might still be much the 
same. 

Boards of Governors or District Lunacy Boards. 

4. We think that it deserves consideration, whether the Governors of 
District Asylums should not be called, under fresh lunacy legislation, District 
Boards of Lunacy. 

* It will be observed that we are referring here to care and treatment. We have shown that the Scotch 
Board has enforcing powers either direct or indirect in relation to District Asylums as regards sites and 
plans, the keeping of books or minutes, the form of keeping accounts, the rates of board charged to 
parishes, the reception of boarders, the providing of new or the enlargement of existing Asylums, &c. We 
have also shown that the Board has indirectly strong enforcing powers in regard to the care and treatment of 
all Pauper lunatics, in or out of Asylums, as a result of its being necessary, in the case of every pauper 
lunatic, to have the Board’s Certificate that he has been properly cared for, before participation in the 
Treasury Grant on his account is allowed. (Sec page 19.) 
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4 (a). The Governors at present are nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant in The members of 
Council under the provisions of Sect. 5 of 1 and 2 Geo. IV. cap. 33, and their Local or District y 
number is not limited. We recommend, whether they continue to be called ^be^d^fand 
Boards of Governors or become District Lunacy Boards, that the number of t0 be fixed b y tbe 
members should be limited, and should be fixed for each District by the General General Board. 
Board, the creation of which we have recommended. (See also 40 & 41 Viet, 
cap. 53, sect. 61.) 

4 ( b ). We are of opinion that it would be an advantage if these District Local or District 
Lunacy Boards had more of a representative character; and we think that it °f°a more*^ l ° 
should be seriously considered whether contributory public bodies, such as representative 
Corporations and Town Council, should not have the election of a considerable character, 
proportion of the members — such election to be annual — the rest of the members 

being nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant, and removable at pleasure. A large 
part of the cost of the maintenance of the inmates of District Asylums is derived 
from Imperial sources and not from local taxation, and we are therefore of 
opinion that all the members of the Governing Board of these Asylums should 
not be locally elected. We think it might be properly left to the General Board 
to proportion the members to be elected by the contributory public bodies 
within each Lunacy District as nearly as may be to the assessable value for the 
time being of the areas within their jurisdiction, which are liable to contribute 
toward the maintenance of the Asylum of the District. 

Maintenance of the Insane Poor. 

5. In Ireland the Insane Poor are not provided for out of the Poor Rate, Insane poor of 
either in respect of accommodation or of maintenance. Both the cost of erecting Ireland main- 
Asylums and the cost of maintaining the Insane Poor in them fall on the County Q^ t y°Q e& ° g and 
Cess and not on the Poor Rate. not out of Poor 

This is probably due to the fact that the early Irish Lunacy Statutes — Rate, 
which are still in force, except as altered by amending or extending Acts — 
precede in date the Poor Law Statutes. At the date of the early Lunacy 
Statutes the County Cess was the only local tax in force. There was no Poor 
Rate at that time out of which buildings or maintenance could be provided for 
the Insane Poor. If the Poor Laws had been earlier than the Lunacy Laws, it 
is probable that the arrangement which holds in England and Scotland would 
have been the arrangement adopted in Ireland, and that the cost of the main- 
tenance of the Insane Poor in Asylums — their care and treatment — would have 
fallen on the Poor Rate, whatever might have happened as regards the cost of 
erecting Asylums. The arrangement which holds in Ireland leads to there being 
no persons in it who are technically Pauper Lunatics, by which we mean, that 
' there are no persons who are maintained as Lunatics out of the Poor Rate. 

5 (a). The Report of the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 1858, Remarks on the 
pp. 11 and 12, contains the following remarks and opinions on this subject : — SylSr(DelarS) 

‘ At the time the District Asylums were first erected, there existed no Report, 1858 . 

£ special provision for the relief of the general poor in Ireland ; and, as the Poor 
‘ Law Act, subsequently introduced, placed a portion of the burden of taxation 
‘ on the Landlord as well as the Tenant, it is urged that it is anomalous that the 
‘ support of the Lunatic Poor should, on the contrary, still fall on the Occupier, 

‘ as the person from -whom the County Rate is levied. 

‘ If no provision had been made for the Lunatic Poor until the passing of 
‘ the Poor Relief Act, it is not probable that any distinction would have been 
‘ made in the incidence of taxation for the support of the lunatic, as distinguished 
‘ from the general poor. The same reasons do not, however, exist for trans- 
‘ ferring from occupiers a burden which, when entering on their contracts, they 
‘ knew they should bear, as did for dividing between landlord and occupier the 
‘ new and unforeseen taxation introduced by the Law for the Relief of the Poor 
‘ in 1838. After careful consideration of the subject, we do not feel that we 
‘ can recommend the transfer of the charge for the lunatic poor to the Poor 
■ Rate. „ 
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‘ Again, it has been suggested that the cost of maintaining the lunatic poor 
‘ should be charged according to the provisions of the Poor Relief Act, viz., on 
c the Electoral Division, or where that cannot be fixed, on the Union at large ; 
‘ and it has been urged that more effectual inquiry could be made into each case 
‘ by the Guardians on the spot than by Governors at a considerable distance. 

‘ The latter remark is, no doubt, true, but as regards the chargeability we cannot 
‘ recommend any change. First, so long as the asylums are supported out of 
‘ the Grand Jury Rate, there would be a difficulty in levying the charge for 
‘ Union at large lunatics, since the Unions may be situated in different counties ; 

and secondly, we do not consider that the same reason exists for making a 
1 Parish or Electoral Division responsible for the maintenance of its lunatic poor 
‘ as f° r aged or unemployed paupers. Fixing the charge on a small area no 
‘ doubt leads to applications for relief being minutely examined, but the existence 
‘ of lunacy is a palpable prima facie ground for relief in the asylum, and does 
‘ not call for the same scrutiny of the case.’ 

5 ( b ). We think it a matter of regret that the lunatic poor in Ireland are 
maintained out of one assessment, and the ordinary poor out of another. If the 
incidence of both assessments had been exactly the same, we should still have 
been of this opinion. The two assessments would continue to be assessments 
for different purposes, — that is, a certain sum would be levied annually for the 
maintenance of the lunatic poor, and another sum for the maintenance of 
the ordinary poor. The Governors of Asylums would still pay for the mainten- 
ance of the lunatic poor, and the Poor Law Guardians for the maintenance of 
the ordinary poor. Apart from any question as to the incidence of assessments, 
we regard this as an arrangement which leads to difficulties in the framing of a 
good Lunacy Law. It would simplify the law if the Poor Law Guardians paid for 
the maintenance of all the destitute, both sane and insane, leaving the Governors 
of District Asylums to provide Asylums, and to be responsible for their good 
order and management. The Governors should not have to determine whether 
claims to be cared for and treated in Asylums are or are not well founded. 
That should be done by the Guardians. It should fall to them to determine the 
sufficiency of the claim to be maintained by the Public, either in whole or in 
part, in the case of any person for whose admission into an Asylum application 
is made. The Governors, on the other hand, should have to receive him into 
the Asylum when he is sent to it, and to provide all that is proper for his care 
and treatment. They have to act liberally and benevolently towards him — the 
treatment of the lunatic poor being on different lines from that of the ordinary 
poor. The claim of an ordinary pauper to be maintained out of the rates is 
tested by the kind of treatment he receives. In regard to him what is sufficient 
must be done, but there must not be liberality. It is quite otherwise with the 
lunatic poor. The curable among them have to be cured, the infirm and 
degraded to be nursed, and the dangerous to be kept from injuring themselves 
or others, and all this has to be done with a benevolent recognition of their 
unfortunate condition. For this reason it has been thought desirable in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, that special Boards should control the treatment of the 
insane poor. When persons entitled to relief are insane, the Poor Law Guardians 
should send them to be cared for by such special Boards, and should pay for 
their maintenance, just as they send the deaf-mute or the blind to special 
institutions, in which they can be properly treated, and pay for their mainten- 
ance in them. The Governors of District Asylums, or District Lunacy Boards, 
as we would prefer to call them, would thus only require to deal with assess- 
ments for building and keeping up District Asylums— the cost of the maintenance 
of the inmates being paid by the Poor Law Guardians. 

The cost of the care and treatment of the insane poor must always be great, 
and the desire to keep it as low as is consistent with efficiency is right ; but it may 
be made lower than is right, whether the interests of the patients or the interests 
and objects of the public are considered. It may at first sight appear that the 
temptation to do this will be as strong with a District Lunacy Board as with a 
Board of Poor Law Guardians, because the members of both Boards are themselves 
payers of Local Taxes, and are also, if our recommeudations receive effect, repre- 
sentatives of the general body of payers of these Taxes.* But this is not what 

* We are assuming here that there is no difference between the incidence of the County Cess and that 
of the Poor Rate. 
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experience shows. The District Lunacy Boards would exist for a special pur- 
pose, and would have special functions, and this would be always before them. 
They might sometimes, or even often, be less liberal than would accord with en- 
lightened views as to the treatment of the insane, but they would be less liable 
to err in this direction than Poor Law Guardians, in whose work a benevolent 
liberality has scarcely a place. Under the Scotch Law there are certain Asylums, 
as we elsewhere show, which are the property of, and are managed by Parochial 
Boards, but these Asylums require to be licensed, and are in this respect placed 
on the same footing as Private Asylums which are kept for the profit of the pro- 
prietors. The Scotch Law further forbids the licensing of any new Parochial 
Asylum. The Asylums which are in that position, and which now exist, were in 
existence before the passing of the earliest of the Scotch Lunacy Statutes which 
sanctioned their continuance. 

It is possible that Boards of Governors, specially charged with providing 
Asylums for the insane poor and good care and treatment in them, might be 
extravagant, and to prevent this the rate of board, which the Guardians would 
have to pay for the lunatics they sent to District Asylums, should require to be 
approved of by the General Board. 

The recommendations, which we make in this Report in regard to fresh 
Lunacy legislation, have in view that the insane poor should be provided for 
in various ways, and it would render it easier to make this possible, if the cost of 
their maintenance, in whatever way they were provided for, were paid by the 
Poor Law Guardians. 

We think that experience has shown that the views we have been expressing 
here are correct. They give shape to the Lunacy Laws of England and Scotland. 
In both of these countries those who govern County or District Asylums are a differ- 
ent body of men from those who have the determination of claims for relief under 
the Poor Laws. When these claims, on the ground of lunacy, are admitted, then 
the care and treatment of the pauper lunatics fall on a special body, if they require 
treatment in an Asylum. If effect can be given to our views without doing 
injustice to any parties interested, we do not think it will be difficult to frame a 
new Lunacy Law for Ireland, which will not only be as good as, but better than the 
Lunacy Law either of England or Scotland — better, perhaps, than the Lunacy 
Law of any country in Europe. 

A further advantage of the arrangement which we are commending is that 
it provides a body in every small area which stands somewhat in the position of 
parent to every insane poor person in that area, and which should discharge the 
duties in regard to him of a parent who has means — in other words, should send 
him to an Asylum if he needs to be sent there, and, whether sent to an Asylum or 
otherwise provided for, should pay for his maintenance if he is destitute. 

If he can himself contribute to his maintenance, or if he has friends able and 
bound to do so, that body, namely, the Board of Guardians, will obtain such contri- 
bution under the Laws for the Relief of the Poor. 


5 (c). If a Board of Guardians, however, is to stand in loco parentis to a If Guardians are 
lunatic who is poor, and is bound to maintain him, it seems only right that such required to occupy 
Board should have the general powers of a parent who is able and bound to pro- tlie P lace °* ( 
vide for a lunatic child — the power, for instance, of withdrawing him from an poor 

Asylum, or of ceasing to pay for his maintenance if it is found that he is able to should, as far as 
maintain himself, or that the obligation to maintain him falls on his friends, or possible, have the 
that his friends wish to support him though not bound to do so. Sections 9 and powers of relatives. 
11 of 29 and 30 Viet. cap. 51 give these powers, with certain qualifications, to 
Parochial Boards in Scotland, and place them as far as is proper in the position 
as regards pauper lunatics which a father occupies in regard to an insane child. 


Explanatory Note. 

6. We have recommended the creation of a General Board of Lunacy for Explanatory Note. 
Ireland, resembling the General Boards of Lunacy which exist in England and 
Scotland, and in what follows we may sometimes be thought to speak of the 
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proposed Irish Board as if it existed. This could scarcely have been avoided, 
unless we had added to every reference to the Board such words as the creation 
of which we have recommended. As these references are very numerous, we 
have thought that we may advantageously avoid the constant repetition of these 
words by inserting this Explanatory Note, and we hope that, when we speak of 
the General Board of Lunacy for Ireland, it will be understood that we are 
speaking of a Board the creation of which we have recommended. 

So also, when we occasionally speak of Boards of Governors of District 
Asylums as District Lunacy Boards, for the purpose of bringing the functions of 
the Local Boards into contrast with those of the General Board, we hope that it 
will be understood that we are speaking of Boards of Governors under a different 
name. 

We desire further that it be borne in mind that we are not able to use the 
term pauper lunatics in references to Ireland as we do in references to England 
and Scotland ; and that the term insane poor as regards Ireland, which is the 
term rightly in common use under the existing Laws, is not the equivalent of 
the term pauper lunatics as regards England and Scotland. We cannot, however, 
avoid the occasional use of the term pauper lunatics when referring to Ireland 
without much circumlocution ; but this explanatory note, we hope, will prevent 
any misunderstanding of the term, when it happens to be so used. 


District Asylums for the Insane Poor. 

7. It should be the duty of the General Board of Lunacy, on a full consider- 
ation of all the circumstances, to determine from time to time (1) whether the 
Asylum Accommodation for any District is adequate, or (2) what addition ought 
to be made thereto, or (3) whether a new District Asylum ought to be erected ; 
and the General Board should communicate to the Board of Governors of the 
District in question, who are the District Lunacy Board, the conclusion it has 
arrived at and the grounds on which the conclusion rests, and should call on 
the Governors to take steps to provide additional accommodation, if it is 
required, by adding to or altering any existing Asylum in such- manner and to 
such extent as shall be necessary for the wants of the District, or by erecting a 
new District Asylum when that is thought necessary. 

The General Board should be empowered to call on the Governors, after 
receipt and due consideration of such communication, to order a Plan of the 
altered or new buildings to be prepared, together with specifications and 
Estimates, and to report the same, and also their opinion of an eligible site, if a 
new Asylum is to be built. 

When the Board has approved of the Plan, Specification, Estimate, and Site 
proposed in the Eeport to be so made by the Governors, the Governors should be 
required and empowered to proceed at once either to make the alterations or 
additions, or to erect a new Asylum, with all the Accommodation, Fittings, and 
Furniture necessary for the Eeception, Confinement, and Care therein of the 
insane poor of the District. 

7 (a). If the Governors fail to take steps to provide the requisite accommod- 
ation, the General Board should represent such failure to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who should communicate such representation to the Governors, and after con- 
sidering any answer which may be made thereto, the time for making it being- 
specified, the Lord-Lieutenant should be empowered to authorise the Board to 
apply to the High Court by summary petition to appoint a person at whose 
instance the whole powers and duties of the Governors relative to the providing 
of such accommodation shall be performed at the expense of the Governors ; 
and the Court should appoint such person unless sufficient cause be shown to the 
contrary. 

7 (b). It should not be competent for the Governors to purchase any land, 
or contract for the erection of any buildings, without the approval of the General 
Board. Due provision should be made in the contemplated legislation for 
obtaining the purchase money of any site or land, and for obtaining the money 
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required either for the erection of new buildings or for altering or enlarging 
existing buildings. Power to acquire land otherwise than by agreement, in 
certain circumstances, should also be given. 

All District Asylums, subject to the use of them for the purposes of the District Asylums 
proposed Act, and all lands and heritages attached to them, together with all ancl lands attached 
movable property, goods and effects in such Asylums, should be vested in the to be 
Boards of Governors, that is in the Local Lunacy Boards. of Governors'/ 8 

7 (c). By these provisions, the ratepayers, or those who represent them, Ratepayers not 
are not excluded from all voice in the determination of questions, in which they excluded from all 
are concerned. In order, however, that the benevolent objects of the legislature ^/strict ^ r s °T ldins 
may not remain unfulfilled, we have recommended stringent enactments to IS nc 8y um8, 
secure that proper accommodation is provided for the lunatic poor, by superced- 
ing the action of the local authorities should they obstinately refuse to discharge 
their duty. 


Alteration of Districts. 

8. We are of opinion that the General Board should have the power, on the General Board to 
application of any Board of Governors interested, or of any Town Council or have power to alter 
Corporation interested, or of any Board of Guardians interested, and with the Disteicts^^ 
sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant, to alter or vary a Lunacy District, either by 
combining Counties or parts of . Counties, or dividing Counties, or otherwise, as 
it may think fit ; and to make and issue such Regulations as it may consider 
necessary in consequence of such alteration or variation of a District, and in 
regard to all matters arising out of or connected with the alteration or variation 
of such District. 

A power of this kind is entrusted to the General Board for Scotland. 

(Sect. 1 of 50 & 51 Viet. cap. 39, 1887.) Before any alteration of a District 
takes place the views of all parties interested should be heard and considered. 


Paying Patients in District Asylums. 

9. The District Asylums of Ireland came into existence under the Act 1 Doubts as to power 
and 2 Geo. IV. cap. 33, 1821. The terms of this Act, which provided that g lven _^ 
Asylums were to be erected for the ‘ lunatic poor,’ are not to be, and indeed ^receive paying 
have not been, considered as limiting such Asylums to the ‘ destitute poor,’ that patients into 
is, to those persons whom, by that technical definition, the law recognises as District Asylums, 
qualified to be relieved out of the poor rates. Nevertheless, the terms of the Act 
have, in some cases, been considered as debarring Boards of Governors from 
receiving any payment for lunatics who might themselves, or whose friends 
might, be able to make it ; while in other cases, it has not been thought that 
Boards of Governors were prohibited by the Act from receiving paying patients 
into the Institutions under their charge. The Act referred to, however, does 
not appear to us to have definitely contemplated the reception of paying 
patients. 

9 (a). A District As}dum in Scotland, when the accommodation in it is more Scotch District 
than sufficient for the pauper lunatics of the District, may, with the sanction of the Asylums may 
General Board, receive lunatics who are not paupers, that is paying patients, p^tients^hTu 
but the Scotch Law requires that such patients ‘ shall have the same accommoda- [here is vacant 
£ tion in all respects as the pauper lunatics.’ (20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71, Sect. 80, accommodation 

1857.) in them. 

9 ( b ). The new English Lunacy Law, 53 Viet. cap. 5, 1890, goes further The new English 
than this, and in Sect. 241 empowers a Local Authority to provide asylum ^ n □ wt rs a'Yocal 
accommodation for pauper and private patients, either together or in separate Authority to build, 
Asylums, and also to provide separate Asylums for idiots, or for patients suffer- & c ., f or paying 
ing from any particular class of mental disorder. (This last would enable a patients. 

Local Authority to erect such institutions as the Succursal District Asylums, the 

D 
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erection of which, as will he afterwards seen, we think should be authorised in 
Ireland.) It also empowers the Visiting Committee of an Asylum, with the 
consent of the Local Authorities by whom the Asylum is provided, and with the 
approval of a Secretary of State, to establish departments for private patients, 
by means of additions to the Asylum, either as detached buildings or otherwise 
(Sect. 255) ; and private patients may be received upon such terms as to pay- 
ment and accommodation as the Visiting Committee think fit (Sect. 271). 
Profit resulting from the reception of private patients may be carried to the 
building and repair funds — any surplus to be applied as part of the borough and 
county fund (Sect. 271.) 

9 (c). In the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, 1858, p. 5, an opinion is expressed that the admis- 
mission of private or paying patients into the District Asylums of Ireland 
‘ should be distinctly recognised,’ but that it should be subject to such restric- 
tions as to the class and number of such patients as might be laid down by the 
General Lunacy Board, which that Commission proposed to establish. These 
restrictions were intended to protect the ratepayers from undue taxation, and 
also to protect the lunatic poor, who were non-paying, from encroachment upon 
accommodation specially provided for them. An ojnnion is also expressed in 
the Report that the paying patients admitted should not be persons with large 
means, but rather persons who, though not destitute, were in straitened circum- 
stances, and that no distinction should be made in the treatment of such paying 
patients, ‘ by extra indulgences being allowed to them.’ What the Report of the 
Commission of 1858 recommends is thus nearly what the law of Scotland 
allows. 

9 ( d ). It seems to us, however, that the circumstances of Ireland — the 
scarcity in it of good accommodation, either in Public or Private Asylums, for 
private patients who cannot pay more than a low rate of board — justify the use 
of the District Asylums for their accommodation more clearly than the use of the 
County and District Asylums of England and Scotland for such a purpose is 
justified. In every country an effort should be made to provide care and treat- 
ment for poor private patients in such Asylums as are not carried on for the 
profit of proprietors, and where Asylums of that character have not come into 
existence through private benevolence as they have done in Scotland, it seems 
reasonable and right that they should be provided out of assessments. 

We therefore recommend that a new Lunacy Law for Ireland should contain 
provisions as to the reception of paying patients into District Asylums, more 
nearly resembling those of England than those of Scotland. 


Private Asylums. 

All Private Asylums should require a Licence from the General Board of 
Lunacy, to be granted annually, on payment of a fee fixed by Law ; and we are 
strongly of opinion that the said Board should have the power of refusing or 
withdrawing its licence for any reason which it may deem sufficient ; that it 
should have power to make Rules and Regulations for the good order and man- 
agement of such establishments, and in relation to the Books or Registers to be 
kept and the Returns to be made ; that it should be free to inspect such Asylums 
by day or by night; that it should be empowered to inquire fully into the 
sufficiency of the Capital of the Proprietors ; and, generally, that it should be 
able to lay down conditions on which its Licence will be granted — such conditions 
not requiring to be the same in the case of every Asylum. 

Private Asylums should be visited by a Member of the General Board at 
least as frequently as Public or District Asylums, and all Reports following these 
visits should be published in the Annual Reports of the General Board. 

10 (ct). We are of opinion that the Bloomfield Retreat and St Vincent’s 
Asylum, which are unchartered charitable institutions, should be treated as 
Private Asylums, and should require a Licence from the General Board. 
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St Patrick’s Hospital is in a somewhat different position. It is a Chartered Vincent’s Hospital, 
Institution, and corresponds more or less closely to the Royal or Chartered and s . fc Patrick ’ s 
Asylums of Scotland, which do not require a Licence. The General Board, how- Hos P ital - 
ever, should have the power of authorising and regulating the inspection and 
visitation of this establishment, and of making and enforcing such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary in relation to the Books or Minutes to be 
kept and the Returns of the entries therefrom to be made to the Board. The 
Scotch Board has this power in regard to Chartered Asylums. All Reports by 
the Inspecting Members of the General Board should be published in the Annual 
Reports of the Board. We believe that this would probably in a few years lead 
to the getting of a new Charter for St Patrick’s Hospital, and to changes in the 
constitution of the Board of Directors, and, it is hoped, that it would lead also 
to a greater prosperity of the Hospital and to an increase of the good and charit- 
able work which it is designed to accomplish. 

10 (b). We think it desirable to draw attention to one of the provisions of Under English 
the new English Lunacy Act (53 Viet. cap. 5, 1890), in regard to Private Asylums. Lunacy Act of 
Section 207 of that Act provides that Licences to Private Asylums, which were p 8 . 90 no * ie '' r 
in existence when it passed, may be renewed, but that ‘ no new licence shall be licenced™ 

‘ granted to any person for a house for the reception of lunatics,, and that no 
‘ house in respect of which there is at the passing of the Act an existing licence 
‘ shall be licensed for a greater number of lunatics than the number authorised 
‘ by the existing licence.’ 

10 (c). We do not recommend corresponding restrictions in the case of Recommendation 
Ireland. In the circumstances of Ireland, we do not think them desirable. tkat iu Irelalicl 

Though we have come to this conclusion, we are strongly of opinion that it is left t( b the 
. s , • , , r ■ , i ° ■ i £ i , General Board to 

desirable m tlie case ot private patients who are poor — in other words, who are determine whether 
in straitened circumstances — that they should not be placed in Asylums which new Private 
are kept for the profit of proprietors, because it is difficult to obtain a profit out Asylums should 
, of the payments for such patients, when the rate of board is low, without a come h! to exist- 
stinting of necessary comforts and advantages. For this reason we have e nce. 
recommended liberal provisions as to the reception of private patients into 
District Asylums, which are Public Institutions not kept for the profit of 
proprietors. We think it may safely be left to the General Board to determine 
what Private Asylums should continue to exist or be brought into existence. 

Private Asylums receiving patients in affluent circumstances will soon die, if they 
have not the confidence of the public, and if they are not reported on favourably 
by the Inspecting Members of the General Board. All classes of private patients 
are on the whole, in our opinion, best situated in Asylums which are not carried 
on for the profit of proprietors. There are Private Asylums, however, in which 
the insane are treated with much skill and liberality, and as Ireland does not 
possess great accommodation for private patients, either rich or not rich, in 
endowed and chartered institutions, we do not think it desirable to recommend 
prohibitive provisions like those of the new English Lunacy Law (1890) to be 
introduced into fresh Lunacy legislation for Ireland. 

10 (d). The Private Asylums of Ireland are at present mainly regulated by Irish Private 
5 and 6 Viet. cap. 123, 1842. This may now be regarded as . an old Act. It Asylums at present 
requires amendment, but it was an important measure when passed. Until ^^and^Yief 
it came into force, Private Asylums in Ireland may be said to have been regulated c J p i23 1C 
by no law, and no security existed for their being either properly conducted or 
suitable for the reception of lunatics. 


Provincial or Succursal District Asylums. 

11. The Act 8 and 9 Viet. cap. 107, Sect. 15, 1845, gives power to the Lord- Erection of 
Lieutenant in Council to order the erection of a Provincial Asylum in any or each Succursal District 
of the four Provinces of Ireland to be appropriated to any particular class of A s yl ums as pro- 
lunatics, but this power has never been exercised. Its purpose appears to ^ykt^ap 1 iot^ 
be the erection of Asylums for those of the insane poor who are incurable, easily 1 ' 
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managed, and do not require for their proper care and treatment the costly 
structural arrangements and the large staff of a fully equipped Asylum. As we 
pointed out in our First Report, the general intention -of such legislation is 
sound. If effect were given to it, we think that the hospital character of the 
District Asylums would be increased. It is now everywhere the aim of good 
lunacy administration to foster the growth of the hospital function of Asylums. 

11 (a). We are of opinion that a new Lunacy Law for Ireland should 
contain provisions analogous to those of Section 15 of 8 and 9 Viet. cap. 107. 
It should not, however, limit the creation of such establishments to one for each 
Province, but should provide for the erection of a Succursal Asylum, with simple 
and cheap structural arrangements, for incurable and easily managed lunatics by 
any District or Combination of Districts, with the approval or on the recom- 
mendation of the General Board, no order of the Lord-Lieutenant being necessary 
— such Succursal Asylum when erected by one District to be under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Governors of that District, and,- when erected by a 
Combination of Districts, to be under the management of a Board of Governors 
(the number of the members of which the General Board should fix), elected by 
the Boards of Governors of the Districts forming the Combination. 

11 (6). The inmates of these Succursal Asylums should be received from 
District Asylums on Transfer Orders signed by a Member of the General Board 
as in the case of Transfers from any Asylum to any other Asylum, but such 
Transfer Orders should be granted on special certificates framed by the General 
Board, and should disclose satisfactorily to the Board that the patients to be 
transferred are incurable, easily managed, and suitable for care and treatment 
in establishments having the structural arrangements, the appliances, and the 
smaller staff which these Succursal Asylums should have. 

The Law should also provide for the admission of patients into them directly 
from their homes on ordinary Reception Orders. No application, however, for 
such an Order should be made without the approval of the General Board, and 
such approval should be submitted to the Magistrate with the Petition for his 
Order and the usual Certificates and Statement of Particulars. The Board would 
grant its approval on such evidence of the suitability of the patient for care and 
treatment in a Succursal Asylum as it might think desirable and prescribe. 

These provisions seem to us necessary in order to secure that suitable 
patients are admitted into such Succursal Asylums. There would be a risk that 
unsuitable patients would be received into them, either by the Transference from 
District Asylums of troublesome patients or of helpless and degraded patients 
needing much care and nursing, in order to relieve the District Asylums of such 
patients ; or by sending patients directly from their homes, who were difficult to 
manage or curable, for the reason that they might and probably would be more 
cheaply maintained in Succursal than they would be in fully equipped District 
Asylums. 

The arrangements for the Transfer from Succursal District Asylums to 
District Asylums of such patients as are found to be unsuitable for care and 
treatment in Succursal Asylums should be left to the General Board. 


The Insane Poor in Workhouses. 

12. We recommend that powers be given to the Board of Governors of 
any District Asylum to acquire by purchase a wholly unoccupied Workhouse, 
and to convert it into accommodation for lunatics who are not dangerous and do 
not require ‘curative treatment — the Local Government Board consenting to sell 
and the District Lunacy Board having the consent of the General Board to buy. 
The buildings so bought, with the land attached to them, would cease altogether 
to be Workhouses, and would be as unconnected with the Poor Law Authorities 
as District Asylums or Succursal District Asylums. They would in fact be 
Succursal District Asylums, and would not require to be licensed. All the 
provisions as to the admission of patients, &c., which we recommend in the case 
of newly built Succursal Asylums should apply to Workhouses thus converted 
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into Succursal Asylums. The General Board should have the same powers to 
ensure their being made satisfactory and suitable for their purpose as that Board 
should have in regard to ordinary District Asylums. Its approval of the 
structural changes, the furnishings, the sufficiency of the land to give occupation 
to the patients, the sanitary arrangements, the water supply, &c., should be 
necessary. 

12 (a). There may be unoccupied Workhouses, which could be altered at Conversion of 
small cost so as to afford suitable accommodation for incurable and easily managed Workhouses into 
lunatics, and our recommendation is that it should be made possible, if these be 

exist, to acquire and utilise them. We think it probable, however, that the cos ti y . 8 y 
necessary structural and other changes would, in the case of most Workhouses, 
be extensive and costly, and that it would be found to be cheaper and better to 
buy land and erect new buildings, or, in other words, to erect Succursal District 
Asylums. But nevertheless we think that the Law should not prevent, or rather 
should permit, the conversion of an unoccupied Workhouse into a Succursal 
Asylum when a case occurs in which the Local Authorities think that such con- 
version would be to their advantage, and in which the General Lunacy Board 
think that it can be done without unfairness or injury to the insane poor. 

12 (b). The two preceding paragraphs refer to wholly unoccupied Workhouses, Utilisation of 
but there are many Workhouses in Ireland, which, though not wholly unoccupied, vacant space in 
have a considerable amount of unoccupied accommodation — in the altered °ied 

condition of the country as to population and pauperism, no longer needed for w 0 yun cc pi 
the ordinary poor. We are of opinion that the law should also make it 'possible 
to utilise such accommodation for Lunacy purposes. We do not, however, go 
further than this in our recommendation. 

With reference to this use of partially unoccupied Workhouses we desire to 
point out (first) that when the necessary structural changes were unimportant 
and cheap, the benefit would fall rather on the payers of the Poor Rate than on 
the insane poor themselves, because, having in view the general structural plan of 
Irish Workhouses, it would seldom be possible to render Workhouse accommoda- 
tion as satisfactory as that which would be furnished in buildings originally 
designed for lunatics ; and (secondly) that when the necessary changes were 
extensive and costly, in order to make it safe to carry on the management 
of the inmates with a small staff and so cheapen their maintenance, there 
might be no benefit either to the Ratepayers or to the insane poor, and it 
might be both better and cheaper to erect new Succursal Asylums. Our 
inquiries have led us to these opinions, but we nevertheless think that the 
law should not prevent the utilising of accommodation in partially occupied 
Workhouses, if it can be done without depriving the insane poor of reasonable 
comforts and advantages. We are of opinion, however, that such comforts 
and advantages could not be secured to the insane inmates of Workhouses 
unless the law made it necessary that all workhouse wards for the insane 
should have a Licence from the General Board of Lunacy — that Board having 
the power to withhold or withdraw its Licence, and to grant it on such conditions, 
as it thought proper in regard to land for exercise and occupation, furnishings, 
beds, baths, water-closets, diet, clothing, attendants, books, returns, notices, the 
power of the Superintendent to engage and discharge attendants, &c. 

It would be necessary, before the Guardians of any Union applied to the 
General Lunacy Board for a Licence for certain wards in their Workhouse, to 
have the Local Government Board’s approval of the detachment of those wards 
and of the sufficiency of the Workhouse for ordinary Poor Law purposes without 
them. After the granting of the Licence, the supervision of the Licensed Wards 
should be left entirely to the General Board. The experience of Scotland shows 
that such wards or establishments can be constituted and carried on without 
friction or overlapping of jurisdiction between a General Board of Lunacy and 
the Local Government Board, which in Scotland is called the Board of Super- 
vision. 

1 2 (c). All the provisions applicable to the admission of patients into Admission at 
Succursal Asylums, and to their transferto District Asylums, should be applicable to patients into, in- 
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spection of, &c., 
Licensed Lunatic 
Wards of Work- 
houses. 

Insane persons 
now in Irish 
Workhouses de- 
prived of liberty 
without legal 
authority. 


Licensed Lunatic 
Wards of Work- 
houses should be 
empowered to 
receive boarders. 


such Licensed Lunatic "Wards of Workhouses, and they should be inspected and 
reported on as frequently, and exactly in the same way, as District, Succursal, 
Private, or other Asylums. 

12 ( d ). There were 4083 insane persons in the Irish Workhouses on the 1st 
of January 1889. In our First Report we stated that the condition of the great 
majority of these persons was highly unsatisfactory ; but, as bearing on the 
character of fresh legislation, we desire to direct attention again to the fact that 
it may be held as true in regard to nearly all of them, that they are not allowed, 
to discharge themselves or to quit the Workhouse, as the ordinary inmates are 
allowed to do. To that extent these persons are treated as lunatics, and are 
deprived of liberty without legal authority. It seems to us desirable that it 
should be made illegal to keep insane persons in any Workhouse which does not 
possess wards licensed for the reception and detention of lunatics. The Irish 
Poor Relief Acts and the Regulations framed under their authority, do not appear 
to render it practicable for the Local Government Board to issue an order that 
all persons received into Workhouses must be certified not to be insane. 

12 (e). If the Workhouse of any Union obtains the Licence of the General 
Lunacy Board for Wards in the Workhouse of the Union, we think it should be 
made possible, with the consent of the General Board, to receive lunatics as 
boarders from other Unions not possessing such licensed wards in their Work- 
houses. The rate of board to be charged should require the approval of the 
General Board of Lunacy. 


•Contracts between 12 (f). The fact that the cost of the maintenance of the Poor in Ireland is 
•Governors of Dis- p a i c j jf they are sane by the Poor Law Guardians, and if they are insane by the 
Rjot L awGuar- Governors of District Asylums, explains the origin of Section 9 of the Lunatic 
•dians under sec. 9 Asylums Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Viet. cap. 67), which provides a way of utilising 
•of 38 and 39 Yict. vacant accommodation in partially occupied Workhouses as accommodation for 
ca P' 67 - lunatics. We are of opinion that in a new Lunacy Law the provisions of this 

section should be repealed, because we do not see how they can be safeguarded 
against the abuses to which they are liable. 

The clause in question gives power to the Guardians of any Poor Law Union 
to come to an agreement with the Governors of a District Asylum to take 
lunatics from them and keep them in their Workhouse. Before doing so, how- 
ever the Guardians must have the consent of the Local Government Board and 
of the Inspectors of Lunatics ; and in carrying out the arrangement they are 
subject to such regulations as the said Board and Inspectors respectively prescribe. 
The patients sent from the District Asylum to the W orkhouse must be chronic 
lunatics, not dangerous, and must be certified by the Resident Medical Super- 
intendent of the Asylum to be fit and proper persons to be so provided for. The 
terms of the arrangement — including the rate of board to be paid — are settled 
between the Guardians and the Governors of the District Asylum. The patients 
transferred to the Workhouse continue to be patients on the Books of the Asylum 
in the fullest sense and all expenses incurred by the Governors in respect of such 
lunatics in such Workhouse are deemed part of the expenses of such District 
Asylum. 

This enactment had in view the prevention of additions to District Asylums 
for the accommodation of incurable and harmless lunatics, who could be properly 
kept in less costly and more simply-arranged buildings. It had also in view’ the 
utilisation of unoccupied accommodation in Workhouses. These objects may be 
regarded as proper ; but the plan of attaining them, which this Section provides, 
is in various respects objectionable, and has not been found to work well. 

The retention of the lunatics transferred to the Workhouse on the Books of the 
Asylum is an evasive way of obtaining participation on their account in the 
Government Grant towards the maintenance of the insane poor ; and it leaves 
the Governors and other Asylum Authorities with responsibilities in regard to 
lunatics who are to a large extent removed from their control and management. 

The position of the Guardians, again, under this Section, is that of persons 
turning unused buildings which they happen to possess into a source of profit. 
They will certainly not agree to terms with the Governors which would entail a 
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loss. On the contrary, they will naturally endeavour to make the terms yield a 
profit, and there will be a risk that they may sometimes endeavour to increase 
the profit by stinting the comforts of patients. They are in a position which 
does not differ essentially from that of the proprietor of a Private Asylum, who 
receives patients at a low rate of board and has to live on the profits he can 
make. 

12 ( g ). We do not think that the abuses, to which such provisions as those of Abuses in Work- 
Sect. 9 are liable, would be prevented by requiring W orkhouses receiving lunatics b° use . s receiving 
under those provisions to obtain a Licence from the General Lunacy Board, as in provisionTlike 
the case of Private Asylums. The need of such a Licence, which could be with- those of Sect. 9 of 
held or withdrawn, would no doubt act to a considerable extent as a guarantee 38 and 39 Viet, 
against abuses ; but we think that even this would not prove efficient in preventing ca P- 67 would not 

them. ^ J[rin ent t Sm y to 

It seems to us of importance to add that, in our opinion, if Ireland obtains a have the licence of 
good new Lunacy Law, there will be no need or call for any such use of un- theGeneralLunacy 
occupied Workhouse accommodation as Sect. 9 of the Lunacy Act of 1875 renders Board - 
possible. 

The Insane in Private Dwellings. 

13. We have now expressed our opinions as to the leading features which Many of the insane 
should characterise fresh legislation regarding Establishments for the Insane Poor, do not require to be . 
We have stated that we think these Establishments should be of two classes — (l) of ^^kind 
Establishments liberally provided with every appliance which experience has canbe properly 
shown to be desirable for the cure of the curable, the safe keeping of those who provided for in 
are dangerous to themselves or others, and the proper nursing of the infirm, private dwellings, 
helpless, degraded or sick ; and (2) Establishments of simpler structural arrange- 
ments, and capable of being conducted with a smaller staff, for the care of the 
incurable and inoffensive. District Asylums should constitute the first class of 
establishments, and Succursal Asylums should constitute the second, either (l) 
in the form of entirely new buildings, or (2) of wholly unoccupied Workhouses, 
acquired by a District or by a combination of Districts and converted into such 
Asylums, or (3) of partially unoccupied Workhouses used for Succursal Asylum 
accommodation under arrangements like those contemplated in Sect. 9 of the 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Act of 1875, if that section is not repealed in accord- 
ance with our recommendation, or (4) of lunatic wards of Workhouses licensed 
in the way we have proposed. 

All the insane poor who require to be in establishments of any kind should, 
according to their condition, be received into one or other of these two classes of 
establishments. 

But among the insane poor of every country there are always many who do 
not require to be in establishments of any kind, and who can be provided for in 
private dwellings with safety to the public, a saving to the ratepayers, and greater 
happiness to themselves. We are of opinion that a new Irish Law should provide 
for this mode of disposing of some of the insane poor, and should recognise that 
they are as much entitled to the care of the State as the insane poor who are in 
establishments. The General Board should have a control over the arrangements 
made for their wellbeing and comfort — the same in its nature and aims as that 
exercised by the Board over patients in establishments. 

13 (a). We recommend that it be a provision of a new Law that every Every lunatic 
lunatic, who is entitled to be maintained out of the rates, be sent to the District maintained out of 
Asylum of the place in which he is found, unless his removal to it be dispensed tlie rat . es s . hould S° 
with by the General Board on application by a competent person, who undertakes Asylum unless 

to provide for him in some other way sanctioned by the General Board. (See General Board 
Sect. 95 of 20 & 21 Viet. cap. 71.) . dispense with his 

One of these other ways of providing for him would be to place him in rem °val to it. 
some kind of Succursal Asylum. Another way, and the only other, would be to May be placed 
place him under care in a private dwelling. Both ways of providing for him under care in . a 
should require the Sanction of the General Board. private dwelling. 
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Magisterial Order 
not necessary for 
lunatics placed 
under private care. 


Lunatics not ex- 
ceeding four in 
number may be 
placed in one 
Private Dwelling. 


. Private lunatics in 
Private Dwellings. 


All of these not to 
be under the juris- 
diction of the 
General Board. 
Patients kept for 
profit under ‘ six 
months’ ’ certi- 
ficate. 


Humber and con- 
dition of lunatics 
in Private Dwell- 
ings in Ireland, 
known as ‘un- 
registered lunatics 
at large.’ 


We do not think it necessary that a Magisterial Order should be obtained 
for lunatics placed under private care. We think that the Sanction of the 
General Board should be sufficient. Such lunatics should be free to go in and 
out of the houses in which they are placed, and should live in family. They 
are thus rather boarders than persons under detention. No doubt there is in 
their cases, to a certain extent, a deprivation of liberty. They are not free, for 
instance, to change their residence or to wander far away. But they are so free 
as to make it substantially correct not to speak of them as detained in the 
houses in which they reside. These houses would not have any of the 
characters of prisons, which, to a greater or less extent, all Establishments must 
have. Therefore we do not think that a Magisterial Order is needed for the 
placing of incurable and harmless lunatics under private care. 

The General Board, of course, in sanctioning the residence of lunatics in 
private dwellings, should have the power to do so under such regulations as 
they deem necessary or proper. 

It should be in the power of the General Board to sanction the reception 
of any number of lunatics not exceeding four into one house, but houses receiving 
more than one should be previously licensed or approved of by the Board, no 
fee being exacted for this special form of Licence, in regard to which the Board 
should have full power to impose conditions and make regulations. The power 
of the Board to allow more than one lunatic to live in a house will be useful in 
facilitating the transfer of incurable and harmless lunatics from Asylums to 
private dwellings, because guardians, who are not relatives, will more easily be 
found when they can derive the advantages which arise from receiving two or 
three patients as boarders. 

13 (b). So far we have spoken only of the insane poor in private dwellings. 
We are of opinion that every lunatic under private care who is maintained in 
whole or part out of the rates, whether he resides with relatives or with strangers, 
should be brought under the control and supervision of the General Board. In 
the case of private lunatics, however, who are under care in private dwellings, 
we do not think that the Law should require that all of them should be brought 
under the supervision of the General Board, but only those (l) who are kept for 
profit and suffer from mental disorder of a confirmed character, or (2) who, 
whether kept for profit or not, have been insane for more than a year and are 
subjected to compulsory confinement to the house, to restraint or coercion, to 
cruel treatment, or to gross neglect. (See Sections 13 and 14 of 29 and 30 
Viet. cap. 51, 1866.*) 

.Private patients living in family, who are neither kept for profit, nor 
restrained, or cruelly used, nor grossly neglected, should not be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the General Board. 

Even as regards private patients who are kept for profit, if it is certified by 
a medical man that the patient is afflicted with a malady which is not confirmed, 
and that it is expedient, with a view to his recovery, to place him for a temporary 
residence in a specified house, the law should not bring him under the notice or 
jurisdiction of the General Board. (See Sect. 13 of 29 & 30 Viet. cap. 51.) 
This is a most useful provision of the Scotch Law. Many persons, whose 
removal from home, at the outset of an attack of insanity, has thus been 
legalised, have made complete recoveries, without the stigma of insanity 
attaching to them. The Scotch Law fixes the extreme length of the temporary 
-residence at six months, but we think it might be advantageously extended in 
the Irish Law to twelve months. 

13 (c). It is known through Constabulary and Metropolitan Police Returns 
that the number of lunatics in Ireland under private care, that is, not in 
Establishments of any kind, is very considerable. They are usually spoken of 
as * unregistered lunatics at large/ and they are neither registered as lunatics 
nor as paupers. There is little trustworthy information as to their condition, if 
we except what is contained in a very valuable Report to the Local Government 

* We speak elsewhere of those private patients under private care, who come under the supervision of 
the General Board in consequence of possessing property which has been placed under Curatory by a Court 
of Law. 
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Board by Dr MacCabe (lltb April 1883), to which we referred in our First 
Report. Dr MacCabe’s Report shows that the condition of more than one-half 
of the ‘ Unregistered Lunatics at large ’ returned for a Metropolitan and for a 
Rural Union (South Dublin and Carlow Unions) was satisfactory. This is a highly 
important and instructive fact, and justifies the legislation which we recommend. 

The satisfactoriness of the condition of these lunatics, most of whom were under 
the care of relatives, was not due to any official supervision or control. It was 
due to the character of those who acted as guardians, and to the more or less 
comfortable circumstances in which those guardians were able to live. The 
importance of the fact lies in this, that it shows that persons exist in Ireland, 
as, indeed, without this evidence, it would be difficult to doubt, whose character 
and circumstances fit them for being suitable and trustworthy guardians for 
poor lunatics placed under their care. 

The Returns obtained from the Constabulary and Metropolitan Police for 
the Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Commission, 1858 (see Report, p. 38), go to show 
that what Dr MacCabe found in the two Unions he so carely inspected is more 
or less true of all Ireland. These Returns showed the number of the insane 
poor then at large in Ireland to be 3352. Of these, 1767, or about 53 per cent., 
were regarded as well treated, and 1585 as neglected — classing as ‘neglected’ 
not only those who were returned as such, but those also who were stated to be 
very poor or wandering. The enumeration of the ‘unregistered lunatics at 
‘large,’ called for by the Poor Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission 
(Ireland), 1879, showed a total of 6709 on 31st Cctober 1877 (see App. C. 14, 
p. 252 of Report.) This Return included idiots, epileptic imbeciles, and lunatics, 
exclusive of those in Workhouses, Gaols, and Asylums. Of the 6709 so returned, 

4727 are tabulated as belonging to the ‘ Lower Class of Life,’ 1886 to the 
‘ Middle Class,’ and 96 to the ‘ Upper Class.’ The great majority, therefore, 
of the ‘ unregistered lunatics at large,’ appear to be poor persons.* 

13 (d). We are of opinion that the Poor Law Relieving Officers and Poor Law Reliev- 
Medical Officers under the Medical Charities Act (or Dispensary Medical Officers) in g Officers, &c., 
may be entrusted with the visitation and supervision of boarded-out lunatics t0 be e ™P lo yed m 
under Regulations made by the General Board, and that these officers should be lunatlcsTn Private 
remunerated for such extra duties out of the Common Fund of the Unions to Dwellings, 
such extent as the General Board and the Local Government Board may 7 
consider proper. 


13 (e). If lunatics maintained out of rates are brought under State control, Lunatics placed 
and the satisfactoriness of their condition thus secured, it is reasonable to expect under care in 
that participation on their account in the Government Grant towards the main- Dwellings 
tenance of the insane poor would be sanctioned. The reasons for participation of the General 1011 
on their account would be as good and sufficient as for participation on account Board should 
of patients in Establishments. The Contribution should never exceed 4s. per participate iu 
week per head, and should be one-half of the outlay on the patient, when that is Treasur y Grant, 
less than 8s. per week. If it were 4s. per week in the case of every patient, it 
would often exceed the sum given out of Local Taxation, because that sum in 
many cases would only represent assistance to persons naturally bound to 
support insane relatives. 


Authority for Admission into and Detention in Asylums. 


14. It is very desirable in our opinion that the procedure for authorising Procedure for 
the admission of persons into Asylums, and their detention in them, should be, authorising ad- 
. m , „ , , . , , . , , . . missiou and de- 

* The number of the unregistered lunatics at large,’ given m the two important Reports from which tention should be 
we have quoted, are far from being the same, and they also differ considerably from the Census Returns, 
which are as follows the same in the 

Lunatics Idiots 

at large. at large. 

1861 ..... 1602 5675 

1871 ..... 1343 5147 

1881 943 4548 


case of all lunatics, 


7277 

6490 

5491 


It is difficult ' to deal statistically with figures showing such differences as appear in these five Returns. 
They may not all embrace, or be made up of exactly the same thing, and to compare one with another may 
thus be a comparison between figures which do not admit of comparison. 

E 
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as nearly as possible, the same in the case of the rieh or well-to-do as in the "case 
of the destitute, and should be the same also whether the Asylums are District, 
Succursal, Chartered, or Private. 

The efficient care and treatment of a large proportion of the persons who 
labour under mental disease involves the taking away of their liberty, both in 
their own interests and in the interests of society. However humanely they 
may be conducted, Asylums are thus more or less of the nature of Prisons. To 
fail in recognising this leads to errors in legislation. The inmates of Asylums 
are placed in Asylums and are kept in them not in consequence of having 
committed crimes, but in consequence 1 of labouring under a kind of disease 
which makes many of them dangerous, and which unfits them for submitting of 
their own free will to such treatment as might lead to improvement or recovery, 
or to such care as their condition renders desirable or necessary. Hence the 
interference of the Law in regard to this disease. Those who labour under it 
may legally have liberty taken from them. 

In the case of criminals, loss of liberty comes in the same way and under 
the same authority, to whatever class of society they may belong ; and we think 
it desirable that loss of liberty should come to all of the insane, whether rich or 
poor, by the same procedure and under the same authority. 

All persons, who lose their liberty in consequence of being insane should 
lose it by the same process. Two brothers may be insane, and one may be in 
destitute and the other in comfortable circumstances. We cannot see why there 
should be one way of depriving the one of liberty, and a different way of de- 
priving the other. Class lunacy legislation should as far as possible be avoided. 
In so far as concerns the safeguards against improper confinement in Asylums — 
in so far as regards the loss of liberty — the wealthy man, the man in straitened 
circumstances, and the man in destitution should be treated alike. That it is 
possible to do this, is proved by the experience of Scotland over 33 years. Ex- 
perience there shows that it is not only possible to do what is theoretically sound 
in this matter, but that the doing of it has useful effects on the minds of insane 
persons deprived of liberty — promoting contentment and favouring improvement 
or recovery. But even if experience had not actually shown that uniformity of 
procedure has the important effects just stated, we should still recommend it, 
because it simplifies the Law, allows it to be built up on a sound principle, and 
makes its administration easier and more satisfactory. 

Reception Orders 14 (a). We are also of opinion that admission into and detention in an 
should always be Asylum should only be authorised by such persons as have authority from the 
£°fiai b / "on State t0 take away liberty for other reasons than the existence of lunacy — in 
of a Magistrate, other words, that the authority or Order for the admission and detention of a 
patient should always be granted by some one in the position of a Magistrate. 
Whether the patient is rich or poor, and whether the Asylum is a District, Suc- 
cursal, Chartered, or Private Asylum, we think that this should always be the 
character of the Order on which an insane person is admitted into an Asylum. 
A public functionary ought always to be the source of the authority for the re- 
ception of persons into Asylums and for their detention in them. 

This is, and has been for 33 years, the Law of Scotland, and it meets there 
with the strong approval of the General Board of Lunacy, of the Public, and of 
Superintendents of Asylums. It is not known that any complaint regarding it, 
from any quarter, has been made. The new English Lunacy Law (53 Viet. cap. 
5, 1890) has to some extent introduced the Magistrate into the procedure for 
placing and keeping the insane under care and treatment in Asylums, and has 
done so avowedly because it had been found to work well in Scotland. There is 
more simplicity in the provisions of the Scotch than in those of the new English 
Law on this subject, but we are of opinion that these changes of the English Law 
are in a desirable direction, and that new Lunacy Legislation for Ireland should 
take the same direction — going beyond both the Scotch and English Laws in 
simplicity, width, and freedom from exceptions. 

The Magistrates 14 (b). In Scotland the Judicial or Magisterial Authority is the Sheriff or 

who grant Recep- Sheriff-Substitute, and this has proved to be sufficient and satisfactory. But 
tion Orders in Slic p p a i c l Magistrates are not spread over England as they are over Scotland, 
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and the Judicial Authority in England includes and means County Court Judges, Scotland and 
Stipendiary or Metropolitan Police Magistrates, and Justices of the Peace sped- England. 
ally appointed to grant Reception Orders (Sect. 9 and 10 of 53 Viet. cap. 5), 
these persons having respectively jurisdiction in the place where the person is, 
whose admission into an Asylum is desired. In Ireland paid Magistrates are 
more numerous than in England and perhaps would be sufficiently numerous — as 
Sheriffs are in Scotland ; but if they are not numerous enough, then Justices of 
the Peace could be appointed ad hoc in Ireland as in England. 

14 (c). We think that a Reception Order should be granted on a Petition Procedure for 
in a prescribed form by some one who states the grounds on which he is the obtaining a Re 
Petitioner, and who founds the Petition on at least two medical certificates, and ce P tlon 0rder - 
sends with it a statement of particulars, giving, among other things, information 
as to who the person is, whose committal to an Asylum is desired, and as to who 
his relatives are. 

The medical certificates should be in a prescribed form, and should either 
bear the date of the Petition, or a date within fourteen days prior to the date of 
the Petition, and each certificate should state the facts on which the granter of 
the certificate has formed his opinion that the person to whom the certificate 
refers is (1) a lunatic, and (2) a fit and proper person to be placed in an Asylum, 
distinguishing facts observed by himself from facts communicated to him by 
others— no certificate to be of force or value which is founded only upon facts 
communicated by others. 

The Statement of Particulars should also be in a prescribed form. 

14 (d). The Magistrate who is petitioned to grant his Order should have the The Magistrate 
power to grant it at once on the documentary evidence alone, if he thinks that m &y refuse to 

evidence of proper value and in proper form, and if he regards the Petitioner as ° rant a E^eption 
1 x - ,, . . , , ° Order applied for, 

a proper person in the circumstances to petition. and ma y dea i w £ t R 

On the other hand, he should have the power to refuse to grant an Order for the Petition as be- 
any reason which he deems sufficient — the reason being stated in writing. He would deal with 
should be free to call for further documentary information as to the alleged lunatic a “^ ^®lJ E>e ^ tion 
or as to the petitioner, for amplification of the certificates or explanations regarding Lunacy. mS ° 
them, or for the presence before him of the alleged lunatic. He should be free, 
in short, to call for anything which he may feel that he requires in order to justify 
his granting his Order — free to deal with this petition as he deals in his position 
as a Judge with other petitions not relating to lunacy. 

When it becomes known that the Magistrate has all this freedom or power, 
carelessly drawn up petitions, or petitions with an improper object, will not be 
presented to him. 

The Magistrate should not be required — he should not, indeed, be under- 
stood — in granting his Order, to give a judicial deliverance as to the sufficiency . 
for their purpose of the facts which are adduced in the Certificates as evidences 
of insanity. When a petition is presented to him, he is bound to consider it with 
care, and he should be left to answer it in the way he thinks right. If he refuses 
to grant the Order craved, the grounds of his refusal should be made known, and 
the petitioner, if he chooses, can present an amended petition, in the hope that he 
will then obtain the Order which he desires. 

We think it may be assumed with confidence that a refusal to grant an Order 
will very rarely occur when such refusal is not in some way or other to the advan- 
tage both of the public and of the insane — either immediately or remotely. 


Detention under Order should not be Indefinite. 

15. A Reception Order should be an Order to transmit, receive, and detain ; Under Scotch and 
but we are of opinion that it should not be an Order which authorises detention English Laws the 
indefinitely. Under the Scotch Law, the Sheriff’s Order for the reception and deception Order 
detention of a lunatic in an Asylum does not remain in force longer than the ^indefinite de- 
first day of January first occurring after the expiry of three years from the datetention, 
on which it was granted, or than the first day of January in each succeeding year, 
unless the Superintendent of the Asylum in which the lunatic is detained shall, on 
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Recommendation 
that a similar 
provision should 
form part of any 
new Lunacy Law 
for Ireland. 


The Law should 
make provision 
for the admission 
of patients under 
circumstances of 
urgency without a 
Magisterial Order. 


each of the said first days of January, or within fourteen days immediately preced- 
ing! grant ami transmit to the General Board a Certificate, in a prescribed form, 
that the detention of the lunatic is necessary and proper either for his own welfare, 
or for the safety of the public (Sect. 7 of 29 and 30 Yict. cap. 51). The leading 
Scotch Lunacy Statute was passed in 1857, and the foregoing provision of the 
Scotch Law was introduced into an amending Act passed in 1866, and was the 
result of the General Board’s experience in the Lunacy administration of the 
country. The English Consolidating Lunacy Act, passed in 1890 (53 Yict. cap. 
5), has introduced into the Law of England a provision somewhat corresponding 
to that provision of the Scotch Law to which reference has just been made. It 
enacts that the authority for the detention of all insane patients, pauper as well 
as private, shall terminate at various periods during the detention, unless renewed 
or kept in force by a certain prescribed process. It goes beyond the Scotch Law, 
and provides for a careful consideration of the mental condition of every patient 
in every Asylum, and of the necessity for continuing to detain him, at the end of 
one year from the date of the Order. The Order then expires unless the Medical 
Officer of the Asylum in which the patient is detained reports to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy on his mental and bodily condition, and certifies in a prescribed 
form that he is still of unsound mind, and a proper person to be detained under 
care and treatment (Sect. 38 of 53 Viet. cap. 5). If this Certificate is duly 
granted, the Order continues in force for another year. After such year it 
may, by a similar process, be thereafter continued in force for two years, then 
for three years, and then for successive periods of five years, so long as the patient 
is detained. j The object of these provisions of the Scotch and English Laws is 
manifestly right, and we are of opinion that similar provisions should form part 
of any new Lunacy Law for Ireland ; but we think that the object could be attained 
by provisions which would be more efficient than those of the Scotch Law and of 
a less complicated character than those of the new English Law, and which would 
be more likely to escape a merely perfunctory observance. 

Good Lunacy Laws should make it possible to obtain care and treatment in 
Asylums with ease, but they should make unnecessary detention difficult. 


Admission under a Certificate of Urgency. 

16. It will always take a certain amount of time to obtain the Order of a 
Magistrate for the admission of a lunatic into an Asylum, but usually it will not 
occupy more time than can be given without injury or inconvenience to the 
public, and without disadvantage to the lunatic. The placing of a person in 
an Asylum is not a thing which should be done in haste, or without due consider- 
ation. Science and benevolence do their best to make the world look on Asylums 
as Hospitals for the treatment of a particular kind of disease, and to a large 
extent they have succeeded. But the fact that these Institutions do and must 
differ greatly from ordinary Hospitals or Infirmaries cannot and should not be 
hidden or forgotten. It is unquestionably true in practice that a stigma attaches 
to all who have been the inmates of Asylums, which follows and hurts them all 
through life, even though their recovery may be complete. Therefore, when 
there is a question of sending a person to an Asylum, there ought always to be 
due deliberation as to the propriety and need of the step. Generally, there is 
nothing to prevent this — nothing to make it urgent that a person should 
forthwith be removed to an Asylum. Sometimes, however, it is otherwise, and 
immediate removal is urgently called for and plainly necessary. To wait in such 
circumstances, even long enough to get the Order of a Magistrate, may be very 
undesirable in the interests of the public, or of the patient, or of both, and the 
Law should provide a way of legally admitting a person in such circumstances 
into an Asylum without delay. 

We are of opinion that any new Lunacy Law for Ireland should make 
provision for the admission of patients, under circumstances of urgency, without 
a Magisterial Order ; that the provision should apply to all classes of lunatics — 
rich and poor ; and that it would serve all proper objects if the Urgency Order 
remained in force for five days. 
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16 (a). The Scotch Law contains a provision of this kind. Section 14 of Provisions for 
25 and 26 Viet. cap. 54, provides that * the Superintendent of any Public, Emission on 
‘ Private, or District Asylum, may receive and detain therein, for any period not Ltehand 
‘ exceeding three days, and without any Order by the Sheriff, any person as a English Laws. 

‘ lunatic, whose case is duly certified to be one of emergency by one Medical 
‘ person’ duly registered. This is a simple procedure, and it is believed to have 
worked well. It applies to pauper as well as to private patients. The General 
Board require that the Certificate shall be accompanied by a request to receive 
the patient signed by some relative, or by some one who can properly act for a 
relative in such a matter. 

In the recent Lunacy Act (England) 1890 (53 Viet. cap. 5), the Scotch 
emergency procedure has been followed with modifications, but only as regards 
private patients. Section 1 1 provides that a patient may be received into an 
Asylum on an Urgency Order, signed by a relative or by some one not a relative 
who shows the circumstances under which he signs, and accompanied by a 
Statement of Particulars, and also by one Medical Certificate, setting forth that 
it is expedient for the welfare of the patient or the public safety, that he should 
be forthwith placed under care and treatment. This Urgency Order remains in 
force for seven days after its date. 

16(6). The admission of patients under, a Certificate of Emergency is Urgency Orders 
regarded by the Scotch Lunacy Board as serving a useful purpose, though, in ma y be used as 
practice, it has to a certain extent become a procedure of convenience. Cases are Q^yenfence 0 ^ 
occasionally certified to be Cases of Emergency about which there is really nothing 
of the nature of Emergency — the Emergency Certificate being granted in order 
that the obtaining of the Magisterial Order may be gone about with leisure. It 
does not appear that injury to patients has ever been intended or done by this 
use of the Emergency Certificate. It constitutes an important feature of the 
Scotch Lunacy Law, and in a modified form it has now been introduced into the 
English Law. One point should be considered, if it is introduced into the Irish 
Law, as we think it ought to be — namely, whether the Certificate in question 
should ever be granted by the Medical Superintendent of the Asylum into which 
a patient is to be received on such Certificate. (See Questions 9878-9899, 9904- 
9926, 10,049-10,051 of Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Lunacy Law, 1877). 


Reception Order kept in force when a Patient is Transferred from 
one Asylum to Another. 

17. We are of opinion that the General Board should be empowered on the The General Board 
application of the person at whose instance any lunatic is detained, or in the should be em- 
absence of such person, on the application of some person deemed by the Board ^Rece'ti^n OrAr 
to be suitable and competent to make such application, to authorise the removal apphcable°to an^ 
or transfer of any such lunatic from any Asylum in which he is detained to any Asylum to which a 
other Asylum ; and such authority from the Board should have the effect of patient is trans- 
making the original Reception Order applicable to the Asylum to which such ferred - 
lunatic is transferred. The authority granted by the Board should give the date 
of the original Reception Order which it keeps in force, so that the date may be 
known to the Superintendent of the Aslyum to which any patient is admitted on 
'such Transfer Order. (See Sect. 16 of 25 & 26 Viet. cap. 54, 1862.) 


Admission of Persons Voluntarily into Asylums. 

18. We recommend that the Law should empower the Superintendent of The Law should 
any Asylum, with the previous assent in writing of a Member of the General allow . P e ^ sons in 
Board, given on the written application of the person desiring that assent, to g^es ^ifchthe 
receive into such Asylum as a boarder, any person who wishes to submit himself consent of the 
to treatment, but whose mental condition is not such as to justify the granting General Board, 
of certificates of insanity in his case. Every such boarder should be produced to to enter , Asylum8 
the Visiting Member of the General Board when inspecting such Asylum, and voluntar,| y- 
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no such boarder should be detained for more than three days after having given 
notice of his intention or desire to leave such Asylum, unless Certificates of 
insanity and a Magisterial Reception Order have been obtained, in which case 
neither of the Certificates should be granted by any Medical person connected 
with such Asylum or having a pecuniary interest in it. All notices of admission, 
discharge, or death should be given to the General Board in regard to such 
boarders which are required to be given in regard to lunatics. 

Provisions of the 18 (a). This is essentially what the Scotch Law provides. Under the 

Lawses to vo^n- h Law, boarders can be received only into Licensed Houses, but we see no 

tary admissions, grounds for this restriction. Nor do we see any good reason for requiring the 
assent of two Members of the General Board, as the English Law requires. 
The English Law enables a boarder to leave the Licensed House in which he is 
a boarder upon giving twenty-four hours’ notice in writing to the Manager. It 
does not seem necessary to us that notice should be given in writing, and we 
think it better to require seventy-two hours’ notice than twenty-four, because it 
gives the Superintendent time to communicate to the friends of the boarder his 
intention to leave. This has often been found to prove useful and desirable. 
The English Law does not seem to contemplate a continuance of the detention 
of a person who has entered an Asylum voluntarily, by placing him under a 
Magisterial Order on Certificates of lunacy after his reception into the Asylum, 
if he is then regarded, or if he becomes certifiable ; and there is no doubt a 
possibility of abuse in the Scotch procedure. Persons may be persuaded to go 
into Asylums by assuring them that they do so voluntarily and can discharge 
themselves on giving three days’ notice, when there may be an intention to- 
have them certified after going to the Asylum, and to keep them under the 
usual Magisterial Order. But occurrences of this kind can be prevented by the 
General Board in its administration of the Law. It can refuse, for instance, to 
sanction voluntary admissions into an Asylum were such occurrences are fre- 
quent, except on the condition that all boarders admitted into such Asylum 
shall be transferred to another Asylum, if it becomes necessary to certify them 
to be lunatics. 

The English Law also authorises the Manager of a Licensed House to 
receive and lodge as a boarder, with the assent of the General Board, any "relative 
or friend of a patient. This we think a useful provision of the Law, and we 
recommend its introduction into fresh legislation for Ireland, without restriction 
in one class of Asylum. When a patient is dying, it enables his wife or other 
•near relative to be with him— a privilege which is often appreciated both by 
patient and by relative. (See Sect. 15 of 29 and 30 Yict. cap. 57, and Sect. 229 
of 53" Viet. cap. 5.) 

We think it would be a further improvement on the English and Scotch 
procedure if a person could place himself in an Asylum voluntarily for 48 hours 
without an Order from a member of the General Board, which Order he may not 
be able to obtain on the day he desires to enter the Asylum. 


Dangerous and Neglected Lunatics. 

Frequency of ad- 1 9. The admission of persons into the District Asylums of Ireland as 
mission of persons Dangerous Lunatics is exceedingly frequent. In the year 1887, out of the total 
Asylums as danger- num * 3er P ersoi:s admitted, there were 1891 admitted as Dangerous 

ous lunatics. ° Lunatics, or 66 per cent.* In Scotland during the same year, only 9 persons 
were admitted into Scotch Asylums as dangerous, or about 0"4 per cent. During 
1889 only 5 persons were so admitted in Scotland, and during 1883 only 1 person 
was .so admitted. It is certain, in our opinion, that very few of the 1891 should 

* Of the remaining admissions : — 

842 took place with the sanction of the Governors. 

76 „ „ by order of the Lord-Lieutenant- 

28 „ „ on the authority of the Inspectors 

946 

These figures, in which there appears to he a small error, are taken from the 37th Annual Report on 
Irish Asylums, p. 6. 
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have been classed as Dangerous Lunatics. The condition of the great majority 
of them, in so far as it affected their being dangerous or not dangerous, would 
not differ from that of the 842 who were admitted with the sanction of the 
Governors, and not as dangerous. 

19 (a). Persons are admitted as dangerous into the District Asylilms of How the admission 
Ireland under the provisions of Section 10 of 30 & 31 Viet. cap. 118 (1867).* dan ‘ 

Under that enactment when a person is brought before two Justices, and it is frequent eC ° m0 
‘ proved to their satisfaction that such person was discovered and apprehended 
‘ under circumstances denoting derangement of mind and a purpose of committing 
‘ some crime,’ if a dispensary medical officer called to their assistance by the 
Justices certifies that he or she is ‘ a dangerous lunatic or dangerous idiot,’ then 
the Justices may direct that * such person shall be taken to the Lunatic Asylum 
* established either wholly or in part for the County, County of a City, or County 
‘ of a Town, in which he shall have been apprehended.’ Section 9 of the same 
Act (30 & 31 Viet. c. 118) provides that it shall not be lawful for Justices ‘to 
‘ commit to any gaol in Ireland any person proved to their satisfaction to be a 
‘ dangerous lunatic or dangerous idiot. ’ Previous to the passing of this Act (1867), 

Justices committed dangerous lunatics to the gaols of Ireland (1 Viet. cap. 27 
(1838), and the Act of 1867 required that they should be sent directly to Asylums 
instead of being sent to gaols. This was a desirable change, but it has been used 
in practice as a convenient way of getting persons into District Asylums to lodge 
an information that they are insane and manifest a purpose to commit crime,— 
that is, admission into these Asylums can be obtained more easily and certainly 
by this procedure than by the procedure which requires the sanction of the 
Governors. The provisions of Section 10 of 30 & 31 Viet. cap. 118 are therefore 
resorted to, not so much to accomplish the end in view in passing them into law, 
namely, the sending of such lunatics to Asylums instead of to gaols, as to suit 
convenience. In the case of most lunatics it would not be difficult to get such 
an information lodged, and the necessary certificate granted. But it is clearly 
undesirable that so many lunatics, who cannot be properly described as dangerous, 
should be committed to asylums as dangerous, and in this matter it appears to 
us that the law requires change. Probably the abuse of the law which has been 
referred to would not have occurred if there had been in Ireland, as there is in 
Scotland and England, some Board standing under the Statutes in loco parentis 
to destitute insane persons— that is, to persons requiring to be maintained in 
Asylums out of the Poor Rates. These Boards are Parochial Boards in Scotland 
and Boards of Guardians in England. In every case in Scotland in which 
application or intimation is made to an Inspector of Poor— that is, to the Officer 
of a Parochial Board, on behalf of an alleged lunatic, it is indispensable that he 
shall attend to the case ; he cannot safely disregard it, Or refuse relief without 
investigation. (Rules, &c., to Parochial Authorities, issued by the Board of 
Supervision, 1890, p. 119). In other words, he stands in the first instance 
towards the alleged lunatic in the position of a relative both bound and able to 
provide for him, and he does provide for him by sending him to an Asylum or 
otherwise, if he is without known means of support immediately available. 

1 9 (6). The Scotch Law makes special provisions in regard to dangerous Provisions of the 
lunatics. Sect; 15 of 25 & 26 Viet. cap. 54, 1862, provides that ‘ when any Scoteh Law in 
‘ lunatic shall have been apprehended, charged with assualt or other offence “ an 8 erous 

‘ inferring danger to the lieges, or when any lunatic shall be found in a state 
‘ threatening danger to the lieges, or in a state offensive to public decency, it 
‘ shall be lawful for the Sheriff of the County in which such lunatic may have 
‘ been apprehended or found, upon application by the Procurator-Fiscal or 
‘ Inspector of the Poor or other person, accompanied by a certificate from a 
‘ medical person, bearing that the lunatic is in a state threatening such danger, 

‘ or in a state offensive or threatening to be offensive to public decency, forth- 
‘ with to commit such lunatic to someplace' of safe custody ’ (usually an Asylum) ; 

‘ and the Sheriff shall thereupon direct notice' to be given in some newspaper: 

‘ circulated in the' County within which such lunatic was apprehended or found, 

‘ of such commitment,, and that it is intended' to inquire into the condition of such 

* See also Sect. 10 of 8 & 9 Viet. cap. 107, which is practically repealed by 30 & 31 Viet. cap. 118. 
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c lunatic on an early day to be named, and shall also direct notice of the applica- 
‘ tion to be given to the Inspector of Poor of the Parish within which the lunatic 
‘ was apprehended or found (where the application is not presented by the 
‘ Inspector of Poor), and such further notice as he shall think fit; and if the 
‘ Inspector of the Parish does not within 24 hours undertake, to the satisfaction 
‘ of the Sheriff, to make due arrangements for the safe custody of such lunatic, 
‘ the Sheriff shall accordingly proceed to take evidence of the condition of such 
‘ lunatic, and upon being satisfied that he is a lunatic, and in a state,’ &c., ‘ he shall 
‘ commit the lunatic to any Asylum.’ It has happened that only one such com- 
mitment has occurred in Scotland during a year. The average yearly number 
during the decenniad 1879-1888 was 9. The Inspector of Poor thus nearly 
always interposes, acting in loco 'parentis, and when he does interpose the lunatic 
is admitted into the Asylum as an ordinary lunatic. If the inquiry goes on 
without his interposition, then under the Statutes, the person, if found to be a 
dangerous lunatic and committed to an Asylum, must be detained there ‘ until 
‘ cured or until caution shall be found for his safe custody,’ in which case the 
Sheriff may authorise the delivery of the lunatic to the person finding such 
security (Sect. 15 of 25 & 26 Viet. cap. 54), or he may authorise his discharge 
on certificates being granted by two medical persons approved of by the 
Procurator-Fiscal, that he may be discharged without risk of injury to the public 
or himself (Sect. 19 of 29 & 30 Viet. cap. 51). It is thus more difficult to obtain 
the discharge of a lunatic sent to an Asylum as a dangerous lunatic than it is 
to obtain the discharge of an ordinary lunatic, and in regard to certain lunatics 
this difficulty occasionally serves a useful purpose. But such lunatics are few 
in number. . It is understood that the provisions of the Scotch Law as to 
dangerous lunatics have the approval of the General Board of Lunacy. They 
regard them as occasionally serviceable, but they discourage a resort to them 
except in circumstances and cases which are exceptional. 

The Scotch Law has also useful provisions for enabling the Superintendent 
of an Asylum to prevent the discharge, at the instance of his friends or of 
Parochial Boards acting in loco parentis, of any lunatic whom he considers 
dangerous to himself (the lunatic) or the public, and the General Board may, 
after investigation, or on any grounds which it deems satisfactory, authorise the 
continued detention of such patient if he is a pauper, but if he is a private 
patient the Superintendent must communicate his opinion to the Procurator- 
Fiscal, who is required to take proceedings under Sect. 15 of 25 & 26 Viet. cap. 
54. (See Sections 9, 11 and 12 of 29 & 30 Viet. cap. 51.) If the Board does 
not authorise continued detention in the case of such pauper patient then he 
must be discharged. In few instances — not more than 2 or 3 during 24 years — 
has a Superintendent refused on this ground to discharge a private patient, whose 
friends wished him to be discharged. 

Provisions of the 19 (c).-In the recent English Act, 53 Viet. cap. 5 (1890), there are no pro- 
recent English visions closely analogous to those of Section 15 of the Scotch Act, 25 & 26 Viet, 
regard to dangerous ca P- 54 ‘ ma y be saicl that' there is no class of persons dealt with in a special 
and neglected manner as dangerous lunatics under that Act. The Urgency Order of Section 11, 
lunatics. which provides for the admission into an Asylum of a private patient and his 

detention there for seven days ‘ for the public safety,’ can scarcely be regarded in 
this light. The same is true of the Summary Reception Order (Sect. 21), which 
authorises ‘ for the public safety,’ the reception and detention of a lunatic for 
fourteen days in a Workhouse. Section 74 forbids the discharge, under certain 
regulations, of a patient regarding whom the Medical Officer certifies that he ‘ is 
‘ dangerous and unfit to be at large.’ None of these provisions, however, are 
analogous to the provisions either of the Scotch or Irish Law in regard to 
dangerous lunatics. It is of importance to keep this feature of the new English 
Law in view when considering what provisions fresh lunacy legislation for 
Ireland should make in reference to dangerous lunatics. 

The new English Act (189Q) does not fail, however, to provide for the 
placing of a lunatic in an Asylum where no relative, or other person interested, 
in the case of a private patient, or where no Relieving Officer or Overseer in the 
case of a pauper lunatic, takes the statutory steps for so doing. In this way it 
accomplishes what is to some extent analogous to what is done under Section 15 
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of the Lunacy (Scotland) Act of 1862, (25 & 26 Viet. cap. 54) ; but it does not 
place restrictions on the mode of discharge of a lunatic so placed in an Asylum, 
except those which are applicable to the discharge of other patients from 
Asylums. The Law provides adequately for his care and treatment in an 
Asylum, but he is not received into it as a dangerous lunatic. The Sections of 
the English Act of 1890 which deal with this matter are Sections 18, 15, 16, 17, 

19, 20, 21 and 22. 

a. Section 13 deals with lunatics who are not paupers and are not wander- 
ing at large, but who are not under proper care. 

(a) Sub-Section 1 lays the duty on every Constable, Relieving 
Officer, and Overseer who has knowledge of such a person, to give 
information to a Justice, who is a Judicial Authority under the 
Act. 

(b) Sub-Section 2 requires the Justice, on such information being- 
given to him by any one, to inquire into the matter with the aid 
of medical men, and then to proceed as if a petition for a 
Reception Order had been presented to him. 

(c) Sub-Section 3 enables the Justice to send the lunatic to the 
Asylum to which he might have been sent had he been a pauper. 

a. Section 15 deals with lunatics wandering at Large, whether paupers or 
not. 

(а) Sub- Section 1 lays the duty on every Constable, Relieving 
Officer, or Overseer to apprehend, or have apprehended, such a 
person, and take him before a Justice, who apparently need not 
be a Judicial Authority under the Act. 

(б) Sub-Section 2 empowers any Justice, on receiving information 
from any quarter regarding such a person, to require a Constable, 

Relieving Officer, or Overseer to apprehend him and bring him 
before the said Justice. 

c. Section 16 requires the Justice to examine the lunatic with the aid of a 

medical man ; and, if satisfied that he is a lunatic and was wandering at 
large, the Justice may send him to an Asylum. 

d. Section 17 empowers the Justice to examine the lunatic at his own house 

or elsewhere. 

e. Section 19 empowers the Justice to suspend the execution of the order 

for fourteen days, and meantime to give directions for suitable arrange- 
ments to be made. 

f Section 20 empowers a Constable, Relieving Officer, or Overseer, ‘if 
‘ satisfied that it is necessary for the public safety or the welfare of an 
‘ alleged lunatic, with regard to whom it is his duty to take any pro- 
‘ ceedings under the Act,’ to remove him for three days to a Work- 
house. 

g. Section 21 empowers a Justice, if satisfied that it is expedient for the 

welfare of the lunatic or for the public safety, to order detention in a 
Workhouse for fourteen days. 

h. Section 22 empowers a relation or friend to take any lunatic, who might 

be dealt with under the foregoing Sections, under his own care, if a 
Justice having jurisdiction to make the order, or the visitiors of the 
Asylum in which the lunatic is, or is intended to be placed, shall be 
satisfied that proper care will be taken of the lunatic. 

19 (d). We have endeavoured to explain the provisions of the English and Provisions as to 
Scotch Lunacy Laws affecting lunatics who are wandering at large, who are dangerous and 
uncared for, or who are alleged to be dangerous, and we recommend that similar neglecte(1 lunatics 

F 
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like those of the provisions should form a part of fresh lunacy legislation for Ireland. We think 
English andScotch it would be possible to combine in a new Irish Law the distinctive characters of 
mended for 1 ' English and Scotch Laws on this subject, modifying them to suit the cireum- 

Ireland. stances of Ireland. 


Appointment op Superintendents and Superior Officers. 


Appointment of 
Superintendents 
and Superior 
Officers. 


20. Under existing arrangements the appointment of the Resident Medical 
Superintendent is vested in the Lord-Lieutenant. All other important officers 
are appointed by the Governors, but the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant is re- 
quired (Sect. 3 of 30 and 31 Viet. cap. 118, 1867). 

We agree with the Royal Commissioners of 1858 in much of what they said 
in regard to these appointments. (See p. 9 of their Report.) ‘ We do not see, ’ 
they say, ‘ why the Executive Government should interefere in these matters, or 
£ that its interference has led, or is likely to lead, to a better selection of officers 
£ than would be made by the local authorities. It is true that the election of 
* these officers may tend to local contentions, and that private feeling may prevail 
‘ to the prejudice of the Institution. We think that there is not a little reason 
‘ to believe that political influences might lead to an equally injurious result, if 
‘ the appointments are left to the Executive.’ They go on to say : — £ It appears 
£ to us, however, that the Central Board ’ (that is, the General Board of Lunacy), 
‘ should have a veto on all appointments ; and that the Executive should have a 
£ power, of removal on their recommendation, founded on full investigation of the 
£ officer’s incapacity or misconduct.’ 

The General Boards of England and Scotland have no such veto on appoint- 
ments, nor is there any interference on the part of the Government with the 
removal of officers from English and Scotch Asylums. These appointments are 
left in the hands of the Local Boards, and the outcome is believed to be, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Contests for appointments are keen, but the best men are 
usually chosen. The consciousness of responsibility leads generally to the pre- 
ference of merit to other considerations. So far as Scotland is concerned, the 
advice of the General Board is often asked and freely given ; but the responsi- 
bility and power of the Local Boards are fully recognised and acknowledged. 
There would rarely be any practical difficulty in Scotland in effecting the removal 
of an officer for incapacity or misconduct, though possibly the removal might not 
come so sharply as it probably would do if the General Board or the Government 
had the power to issue an Order which must be at once obeyed, instead of being- 
obliged to depend on reasoning and recommendations. Such recommendations, 
if well founded and well supported, prove irresistible in the end, though they 
may not be acted on without some discussion and some waiting ; but a little 
delay often does more good than harm. 

The circumstances of Ireland, however, appear to be exceptional, and, in 
view of all that lias been brought before us, we recommend that the General 
Board should have the power of vetoing the appointment of superintendents and 
superior officers, though we hope that the occasions for the exercise of the veto 
will rarely arise ; and that the Lord-Lieutenant, on the recommendation of the 
General Board, and after an investigation of the grounds on which the recom- 
mendation rests, should have the power to order the removal of any super- 
intendent or officer of a District Asylum either on account of incapacity or 
misconduct. 


Position of Superintendents. 


The Superinten- 21. The Superintendent of an Asylum should be its supreme head, and 

dent should be the should be in the fullest sense responsible for its management and for the care of 
S h P As 1 dum a< and i nma ^ es - Ee should be the chief officer of the Asylum, with authority over 

shouldbe respon- . other officers, attendants, and servants. He should be a registered medical 

sible for the care man, unless in some exceptional circumstances other arrangements have been 
of the patients. sanctioned by the General Board, which nothing in the Law should prevent it 
from being able to do. He should have power to engage and discharge all 
attendants and servants without requiring the concurrence of the Governors, and 
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to suspend officers till his complaint against them is considered by the Governors. 

In short, he should have powers corresponding with his responsibilities. He 
should be resident, and when he is a medical man he should be. solely, and in the 
widest sense, responsible for the treatment of the patients, both as regards their 
bodily and their mental condition. In every Asylum with 200 patients there 
should be one resident assistant medical officer, and in larger Asylums two or 
more according to the size of the Asylum. This should make it possible in all 
District Asylums to dispense with the appointment of Apothecaries. 

Visiting Physicians. 

22. Consulting and Visiting Physicians are attached to all the District A new Lunacy Law 
Asylums of Ireland. We are of opinion that a new Lunacy Law should contain should contain pro- 
provisions for bringing this arrangement to an end, either by enacting that visions for bringing 
vacancies as they occur shall not be filled, or in some other way. Visiting yisiting^hysicians 
Physicians relieve Superintendents of responsibilities of which they should not be to an end. 
relieved. At the same time they do not afford him the assistance which Con- 
sultants afford to General Practitioners, who in their difficulties take the advice 

of a Surgeon in certain cases, of an Oculist in others, of a Physician in others, of 
an Obstetrician in others, and so on. A Superintendent should be allowed, 
when he is in difficulty, to obtain the advice which is likely to be useful to his 
patient, in view of the nature of the malady in connection with which the diffi- 
culty arises. He may be safely trusted to do this judiciously. 

Certificates by Medical Members of General Board. 

23. We think that the Medical Members of the General Board should not The Medical Mem- 
have the power to grant any certificate on which a Reception or other Order bers of the General 
is to be founded, and also that the General Board of itself, that is, solely on the Board sh °l 1 fi ld ? ot 
opinions of its Medical Members, should not have the power of discharging smn ° er 1 ca es ’ 
patients from Asylum. No inmate of an Asylum should feel that he had been 

received into it on a certificate or certificates by a Member or Members of the 
General Board ; nor, as far as possible, should he feel that his continued deten- 
tion in an Asylum depends on the refusal of a Member or Members of the 
General Board to certify that he is sane or has recovered. 

The Board, however, should have very full power to send Medical men to The General Board 
inquire into and report to them on the mental condition and the need of the should have very 
continued detention of any inmate of an Asylum, whether private or pauper, ^ U /°T er t0 f end 
who himself appeals to be discharged, or who is alleged by others to be im- inquire i^Tthe 
properly or unnecessarily detained, and who seems to the Visiting Member or mental condition 
Members of the Board to be in such a state as to make inquiry desirable. All of patients in 
the Board itself should determine is whether there is or is not a prima facie case 4 syluma m certain 
for inquiry. On receipt of the Report of two medical men, either selected and circumstances - 
sent by the Board, or selected by the patient out of a list of twelve to twenty 
sent to him by the Board, if the Board consider the Report sufficient to justify 
the step, it should have the power to order the discharge of the person in ques- 
tion, whether he is declared to be sane or to have fully recovered, or to have so 
far recovered as to be fit to be out of an Asylum without risk of injury to 
himself or the public. 

General Register of Lunatics. 

24. The General Board should be required to keep a general Register in a A General Register 
prescribed form of all persons in Public, District, Succursal, Private, or other of Lur >atics should 
Asylums, and in Licensed Wards of Workhouses, made up from Copies of General if 
Reception Orders, Notices, &c., which the Board should require to be sent to it uenera oar - 
for that and other purposes. 

The keeping of a Register of this kind is in our opinion, essential to good 
administration. So also is the keeping of such Subsidiary Registers as a Register 
of Voluntary Inmates of Asylums, a Register of Patients.discharged on Probation, 
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and a Register of Patients whose residence in private dwellings has been sanc- 
tioned by the Board. 


Reports to the General Board on Patients after Admission to Asylums. 


Reports to be sent 
to the General 
Board as to the 
physical and men- 
tal condition of 
patients after ad- 
mission. 


25. Immediately after the admission of any person into any Asylum, his 
bodily condition should be inquired into, and the results of the inquiry reported 
to the General Board by the Medical Superintendent, special reference being 
made in the report to evidences of bodily disease or injuries existing at the time 
of admission. 

If this examination cannot, for any reason, be made immediately after 
admission, this should be at once intimated to the Board, and the examination 
should be made as soon as it becomes possible to make it, and the results then 
reported. 


It is of importance that the existence of disease or injury at the time of 
admission should be known, so that the Asylum authorities may not be blamed 
for what did not occur in the Asylum. 


Not less than 7 nor more than 14 days after the admission of any person 
into an Asylum a report from the chief Medical Officer of the Asylum as to his 
mental condition, and as to the need of Asylum treatment in his case, should be 
sent to the General Board, and that Board should be empowered to call for 
further report or reports, for any reason which it considers sufficient. 


Access to Patients in Asylums. 

. ntg 26. Access to persons in Asylums should be easy, but, nevertheless a 
^AsylumsAould Superintendent should have the power to refuse to allow a visitor to see a 
be easy. patient. The condition of the patient may render this proper ; so also may the 

inability of the visitor to show any such connection with the patient he wishes 
to see as to justify his being allowed to see him. Every refusal to admit a 
visitor, however, should be at once reported to the General Board, and the 
reason for the refusal given. The visitor who has not been admitted should be 
told, at the time of the refusal to admit him, that such a report will be sent to 
the Board. 

The Board should have the power of ordering the admission of any person 
who desires to see an inmate of an Asylum, and who can give what appears to 
be a sufficient reason for the desire, when it is believed that the visit will not 
injure the patient. 

We think that fresh legislation for Ireland should contain provisions to the 
foregoing effect. 


Letters from and to Patients in Asylums. 

. m 27. We think that any letter written by an inmate of an Asylum, whether 

patients iT' a private or a pauper patient, to a Member or to the Secretary of the General 
Asylums to the Board, to the Lord-Lieutenant, to the Chief Secretary or the Permanent 
General Board, the g ecre tary, to a Member of the Board of Governors of the Asylum in which he 
Lord-Lieutenant . g cletained; or to the Magistrate who signed the Reception Order in his case, 
warded°uno P ened " should be forwarded by the Superintendent unopened to its address; and any 
to t.heir address, letter to an inmate of an Asylum, whether private or pauper, which shows on 
its cover that it comes from one of the above mentioned persons, should be 
delivered to the said inmate unopened. 

Letters from or to the inmates of Asylums to or from other persons than 
those above named, should be dealt with by the Superintendents of Asylum, 
according to their discretion. 

It promotes contentment and favours improvement and recovery, when 
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persons who are detained in Asylums know that they have a right to communi- 
cate with such officials as those above named. 

27 (a). Under the Scotch Law, Sect. 16 of 29 & 30 Viet. cap. 51, patients Provisions of the 
in Asylums have only a right to communicate with the Members and Secretary Scotch and English 
of the General Board ; and the Board is required to send to Superintendents ^rapondence 
copies of letters received from patients in Asylums containing anything which, 0 f patients in 
in its opinion, Superintendents ought to know. This last is a useful provision Asylums, 
of the Law. 

The new English Law, 1890, Sect. 41, goes further than the Scptch Law, 
and makes it compulsory to forward letters to various Officials, as well as to the 
Members of the General Board of Lunacy. This we regard as an improvement 
on the Scotch Law. But the English Law does not provide for the delivery 
to patients of letters to them from the Officials to whom they have a right to 
send letters, and it does not appear to give Superintendents any discretion as to 
the forwarding of letters to other persons than those named, except when they 
are written by private patients. We are strongly of opinion that there should 
be no difference between private and pauper lunatics, as regards the writing and 
receiving of letters. 


Restraint and Seclusion. 

28. As to the use of Restraint and Seclusion, the Definition of the Terms, Use of Restraint 
the Registers to be kept and the Notices to be sent in relation thereto, the and Seclusion, 
General Board should be empowered to do what seems to it desirable. Terms^&c ° 


Sudden, Accidental, or Unexplained Deaths in Asylums. 

29. In like manner, it should be left to the General Board to make Rules Sudden, accidental, 
and Regulations, with the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant and the Attorney- ° r unexplained 
General, as to what should be done in the case of a death from accident or of a ea sin sy umit 
sudden and unexplained death in an Asylum. 


Maltreatment op Patients in Asylums. 

30. We are of opinion that the Law should contain. a provision for the punish- Maltreatmeat of 
ment of any officer, attendant, or servant of an Asylum who willfully maltreats 
or abuses any person detained in that Asylum as a lunatic or residing in it as a 
boarder. (See Sect. 99 of 20 and 21 Viet. cap. 71.) 


Escapes. 

31. The Superintendents of Asylums should be empowered to bring back Escapes, 
escaped lunatics, but we think that a patient who escapes and succeeds in re- 
maining at large for 28 days, should not be replaced in an Asylum except on 
fresh Certificates and a fresh Order, because experience shows that many patients 
who escape are patients who might have been discharged as recovered, or as so far 
recovered as to be fit to be at large without risk of injury to themselves or others. 

31 (a). The Scotch Law makes the Reception Order cease to have force when Provisious of 
the patient received under it into an Asylum is absent from the Asylum, whether Scotch andEnglish 
by escape or otherwise, for 28 days, and is not accompanied by an Officer or Laws as to Escapes- 
Attendant of the Asylum (Sect. 6 of 29 or 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866). There is no 
special provision in the Scotch Law empowering Superintendents to bring back 
escaped lunatics. 

By the new English Law, 53 Viet. cap. 5, Sects. 85 & 89, 1890, an escaped 
lunatic may be replaced in an Asylum without fresh Certificates and Order, if he 
be retaken within 14 days after his escape ; and Section 88 has provisions re- 
lating to escapes of lunatics from Ireland into England or Scotland which should 
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be embodied in the new Amending and Consolidating Act for Ireland which we 
recommend. 

The General Board should have power to direct what Record of Escapes 
should be kept in Asylums, what notices regarding them should be given, and 
what steps should be taken to bring back escaped patients. 


Discharges, on Probation or Pass. 

The General Board 32. We recommend that the General Board should have the power, on the 
should have power application of the person at whose instance any lunatic has been placed in an 
to authonse dis- Asylum, or, in his absence, of any person whom the Board considers competent 
bationf ° n Pr °" an ^ suitable to make the application, to authorise the liberation on trial of such 
lunatic, for any period not exceeding a year, under such regulations as the Board 
may deem necessary or proper. This authority of the Board should keep the 
Reception Order, on which such lunatic was admitted into the Asylum from 
which he is discharged on probation, in force during the period of probation, so 
that, in the event of his requiring to be replaced in the Asylum, either during or 
at the end of the period, he can be received into it without a fresh Order. Trouble 
and expense would be thus avoided. (See Sect. 16 of 25 & 26 Viet. cap. 54, 
1862.) The usual object of a discharge on probation is either to test the fitness 
of a patient for complete discharge, or to confirm improvement and carry it on 
to recovery. 

Superintendents 32 (a). The Superintendent of any Asylum should have the power to allow 

should have power a patient to be absent from the Asylum on Pass for 28 days without the authority 
* as^for^Tdays General Board, and he should be trusted to see to the suitability of the 

pass or ays. c ^ cums £ ances j n w hich the patient will be placed during his absence. It often 
promotes the contentment and happiness of patients, who cannot for any long 
period hold their place in'soeiety, to be allowed to pay short visits to their friends ; 
but apart from this, short absences, in the case of many lunatics, sufficiently test 
the fitness for final discharge. Under the Scotch Law a Superintendent has this 
power, and it is understood to be in various ways useful. 


Criminal Lunatics. 


The transfer of 33. The Central Criminal Asylum at Dundrum was established under the 

Dundrum Asylum provisions of 8 and 9 Viet. cap. 107, 1845, and was opened for the reception of 
(feacSwL. Griminal Lunatics i n 1850. 

Board* recom- We are of opinion that fresh Lunacy Legislation for Ireland should contain 

mended. provisions for the transfer of this Institution to the control and supervision of the 

General Prisons Board. 

We do not make this recommendation because we think that the present 
mode of conducting or governing Dundrum Asylum is not calculated to work 
well, though that is strongly our opinion. Our recommendation rests on the 
broad view that it is the natural and proper position of such an establishment to 
be under the control of a Prisons Board, and not of a Board of Lunacy. 


The General 33 (a). The Board of Lunacy, however, should be empowered to visit and 

Lunacy Board inspect Establishments for Criminal Lunatics, and copies of the Reports follow- 

uowered twin's ect suc ^ i ns P ec tions should be sent to the Prisons Board, which would thus have 

Establishments for the benefit of the special knowledge which the Lunacy Board have at their 
Criminal Lunatics, command as to the management of lunatics. 


Dundrum Asylum 33 (6). The establishment at Dundrum is called an Asylum in the Act 
really a Prison for establishing it, but it is in reality a Prison' for invalid Prisoners. It was no 
invalid Prisoners doubt called an Asylum as an outcome of views regarding the relations of 
of a special class. insanity to 

crime, which were earnestly advocated, and were in the ascendant 
for some years before and after the passing of the Act referred to. Such an 
establishment, if created at the present time, would almost certainly take the 
position of an invalid or special prison — not for the reception of prisoners 
labouring under bodily disease, but for the reception of prisoners either 
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actually labouring under or believed to have at some time laboured under Dundrum Asylum 
mental disease. The primary function of the Dundrum establishment is that of Pri son for 
a Prison, and its secondary function that of an Asylum. All persons received 
into it must necessarily be prisoners. It is not necessary, however, that all of 
them shall actually be in a state of lunacy ; though, if not actually in that state, 
they must be persons who have been judicially found to have been in that state 
either when they committed, or when they were brought up for trial under 
charge of having committed, some crime. Dundrum, therefore, differs from an 
ordinary Lunatic Asylum in important respects ; and among these in respect that 
sane persons can be and are detained in it. To these persons it is a prison and 
nothing more. In regard to all its inmates, indeed, whether they are sane or 
insane, it must act as a prison. It must secure the safe custody of their persons, 
even though this may involve measures which would not be deemed necessary, 
and would not be taken, in an institution the primary function of which is the 
care and treatment of insane persons — the detention of the persons placed in 
such an institution, so far at least as concerns the vast majority of them, being 
solely for the purpose of treating and caring for them. It is not possible to 
deprive ordinary Asylum of all prison characters, but the efforts to make these 
characters as few as possible are constant and earnest. If escapes take place 
from an ordinary Asylum, it does not necessarily show that its management is 
bad. Indeed, when there is an Asylum from which escapes never take place, 
the fact has been fairly held to justify a suspicion that the patients in that 
Asylum are subjected to restraints, which are unnecessary and which are there- 
fore injurious. But it is quite otherwise with establishments for criminal 
lunatics. They are prisons — their inmates are all prisoners — persons whose safe 
custody must be secured, and escapes from them are held to show inefficient 
management. It is true that these persons are not subjected to penal discipline, 
and that provision is made for the skilful and kindly treatment of their mental 
malady, if it still exists. If their mental disease has ceased to exist, — even if 
they have never manifested insanity while in the establishment, there is still a 
recognition of the fact that it has been accepted as proved that they were at one 
time insane. In no case, however, can this recognition be allowed to interfere 
with the safe custody of persons who are there as prisoners, whether they are or 
are not insane. 

In Asylums proper, effectual security against escapes cannot be provided 
without materially interfering with that treatment and management which ought 
to be adopted for the benefit of lunatics who are not prisoners. It is for this 
reason largely that separate establishments for so-called criminal lunatics have 
been called into existence — either entirely separate or sections of General Prisons 
set apart for this purpose— and it is desirable that the prison character of these 
establishments should be clearly understood. It is this which justifies, as 
regards them, barred windows, high walls, the secure locking of doors, curtail- 
ments of liberty, strict discipline, &c. When the Dundrum institution was 
erected, its asylum character was kept much to the front, and it prison character 
was kept in the background. It was then a boast among other things that its 
windows were * totally devoid of bars or grating.’ But the windows are barred 
and grated now. The true character of the establishment naturally led to the 
making of this change, which is the opposite of the changes which have been, 
and are being, everywhere made in those establishments which are properly 
regarded as Asylums for the care and treatment of the insane. 

It seems to us to follow from these views that establishments for criminal 
lunatics, being really prisons for a certain class of invalid prisoners, ought 
naturally and properly to be placed under the control of the Prisons Board. 

33 (c). We think that there are persons in the Dundrum Asylum, who do Provisions for con- 
not require to be kept in such an establishment in consequence of their condition ditional discharge 
or history and for the safety of the public, and we therefore recommend that 
fresh lunacy legislation for Ireland should contain provisions by which any Order ^commended. 108 
issued by Her Majesty, in relation to the custody of any person ordered by the 
Court to be kept in custody until Her Majesty’s pleasure shall be known, may 
be reviewed and varied from time to time, and by which it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty, by an Order of the Lord-Lieutenant, to authorise, on such terms 
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and conditions as shall be specified in the Order, the liberation from custody in 
: prison or elsewhere of any person who has been ordered to be kept in custody 
as aforesaid. This Order, if any of the conditions of such liberation are broken, 
would empower the Lord-Lieutenant, by warrant to be executed by an officer of 
a prison, whom the Prisons Board shall name, to whom such warrant is delivered, 
to direct such person to be taken into custody, and to be conveyed to the place 
in which he was detained at the time of his liberation, or to any other place to 
which he might have been removed, if no Order for his liberation had been given — 
any person so taken into custody reverting in all respects to the same position 
as he was in at the time when the Order for his liberation was given, and being- 
subject to be detained accordingly. (See Sect. 2 of 34 & 35 Viet, cap 55, 1871.) 

Such conditionally discharged Queen’s pleasure criminal lunatics will often, 
generally perhaps, be self-supporting. They will probably always be sane. 
Sometimes, however, they will not be able at once to support themselves on their 
discharge, and provision should be made to give a maintenance allowance in such 
cases, with the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant, either out of the Prisons Vote 
or from some other source. It is desirable that this should be made possible 
in order to prevent the continued detention of any such Queen’s pleasure 
prisoner as does not require to be detained in the interests of the public in an 
establishment for criminal lunatics, and whose removal will be a saving of 
expenditure on maintenance, will set free accommodation which is needed, and 
will prevent the costly and unnecessary enlargement of buildings. 

Under the provisions of the Law which we have just recommended, un- 
conditional discharges would also be possible. 

Provision recom- 33 (cl). In order further to prevent the presence in Establishments for 

mended in new Criminal Lunatics of persons who do not require to be in such Establishments, we 
District A^lums” 0 a ^ so recommend that a new Lunacy Law should provide that when in relation to an 
o/insane convicts insane prisoner in any such establishment, that is, to any convict who has 
whose insanity is become insane during the running of his sentence and has been placed in such 
certified to be of a establishment for criminal lunatics, it is certified by two medical men that in their 
n^cr^treat^d'in °Pi n i° n he is insane, but that his insanity is of a kind which can be properly treated 
a District Asylum 0 i n a District Asylum, it shall be lawful for the Lord-Lieutenant, by an Order under 
his hand, to order that such prisoner shall be removed to the District Asylum to 
which lunatics are sent from the Union to which he is chargeable by birth, and 
such Asylum shall be bound to receive,' keep, and maintain him so long as he 
may be legally detained in such Asylum, no precautions to prevent escape being- 
required, which are not required in the case of ordinary lunatics ; and if such 
insane prisoner be under a sentence which has not expired, the cost of his 
maintenance until the expiry of his sentence shall be charged in the accounts for 
the maintenance of prisoners and prisons, the rate of board being fixed by the 
Board of Lunacy. (See Sect. 4 of 34 & 35 Viet. cap. 55, 1871.) 


Further provision 
recommended to 
meet the case of 
prisoners under- 
going short sen- 
tences or waiting 
trial, who are 
insane. 


33 (e). We are also of opinion that provision should be made in a new 
Lunacy Law to meet the case of persons in prisons who are undergoing short 
sentences or who are waiting trial, and who become or are found to be insane. 
Such persons, we think, ought to be removed to District Asylums, by the Order 
of a Magistrate on the summary application of the administrators of such prisons, 
and the Asylum named in the Order should be bound to provide for the reception 
of any such prisoner and for his detention and maintenance for the period during 
which he would have been liable to detention in such prison had he not been so 
removed ; and the amount to be paid for the removal of such prisoner to an 
Asylum, and for maintenance therein during the time specified, should form a 
part of the current expenses of the prison from which he has been removed— 
any dispute as to the rate of board in the Asylum being settled by the General 
Board of Lunacy. Power to reconvey a prisoner so sent to an Asylum — say for 
trial or because he has become sane — should also be provided. (See Sect. 6 of 
34 and 35 Viet. cap. 55, 1871.) 
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Chancery Lunatics. 

34. The Statutory Prerogative of the Crown, delegated by Special Warrant, The Lord Chan- 
is the foundation of the authority which is exercised in regard to lunatics by the cellor’s powers 
Lord Chancellor, who stands in this matter as Pater patrice. raUed^mto^pera- 

‘ The right of the Crown to control and manage lunatics and their estates C a°eof the property 
c commences with the finding of the office or inquisition of lunacy.’ Practically, than for the care 
therefore, the paternal duty of the Crown in this matter is confined to those cases of the persons of 
in which there has been the finding of a Commission, which is only sped on the lunatics - 
petition of a third party, and does not originate with the Lord Chancellor. 

Though both a Committee of the Person and a Committee of the Estate are 
H^arly always appointed, yet it may be correctly said that it is with reference to 
the care of the property rather than the care of the person of the lunatic, that 
the powers of the Lord Chancellor, acting for the Crown, are called into operation. 

This appears from the fact that, in view of the expense which attends the pro- 
ceeding, Commissions are not usually issued where the income or property is 
small. Small properties possessed by lunatics are seldom brought under the care 
of the Lord Chancellor, nor, of course, are the persons of such lunatics. Small 
properties, however, are liable to be wasted as well as large properties, and they 
are often of as much importance in securing the comfort and well-being of the 
possessors. And if the persons of lunatics with large properties require the care 
of the Lord Chancellor, it is not easy to see why the persons of lunatics with 
small properties do not require his care, and why such lunatics should be deprived 
of that care in consequence of the expense of speeding a Commission. If the 
Lord Chancellor’s care of the person is needed and does good, it would seem right 
that the expense referred to, when the estate is small, should be borne by the 
country. 

34 (a). Where there is a General Board of Lnacy, charged broadly with Difficult to say why 
the administration of the whole Lunacy Laws of a country, it is difficult to see why supervision of 
there should exist a certain class of lunatics with the care of whose persons such Chancery lunatics 
Board is not entrusted as fully as it is entrusted with the care of the persons of t 0 °the Boarden - L 
other lunatics. The class in question is that of persons in regard to whose lunacy trusted with the 
there is the finding of a Commission, which third parties have sped. It is supervision of 
desirable to point out that the class does not consist of all lunatics having !unatics generally, 
property. In England and Ireland there are many lunatics having property, 
who are not brought under the care of the Lord Chancellor. We refer at present 
only to those lunatics who have been brought under the Lord Chancellor’s care, 
and we ask why the care of their persons should not be entrusted to a General 
Lunacy Board, where such a Board exists, as is the care of the persons of lunatics 
generally, and why it should be deemed necessary to have their condition 
specially inquired into and reported on, there being nothing in that condition to. 
make any special mode of caring for them either necessary or desirable. It is 
impossible to prevent the care of Chancery lunatics from falling largely on a 
General Lunacy Board, where it exists, because on that Board’s views and action 
depends the satisfactoriness or otherwise of the Asylums in which most of such 
lunatics are placed. To this extent the Board does regulate the care of them, 
and it is difficult to see why the whole care of them should not be left to the 
Board. A special report regarding them might be made annually or oftener to - 
the Lord Chancellor, if deemed necessary. We do not see how he could obtain 
from any quarter a report which would have greater weight or be more useful. 

34 (b). It may perhaps be thought from what has been said that the Provisions of Irish 
property of lunatics, when it is small, is not under protection in Ireland. But Law f n re 8 ard t0 
this is not the case. Section 68 of 34 Viet. cap. 22 (1871) provides that when ll |," at e ^ t s wltJl sma11 
it is established to the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor that any person is of proper y ‘ 
unsound mind, and incapable of managing his affairs, and that his property does 
not exceed £2000 in value, or that the income thereof does not exceed £200 per 
annum, the Lord Chancellor, without directing any inquiry under a Commission 
of Lunacy, can make such Order as he may consider expedient for the purpose of 

G 
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rendering the property of such person or the income thereof available for his 
maintenance or benefit, or for the carrying on his trade or business. And 
Section 113 of the same Act provides that, when the net estimated value of the 
property of a lunatic does not exceed £700 in respect of the corpus thereof, or 
£50 per annum in respeet of the income thereof, the Lord Chancellor may order 
that no fee or percentage shall be taken or paid in relation to the proceedings in 
the matter or property. A later Act, 43 & 44 Viet. cap. 39 (1880), provides that 
every Civil Bill Court in Ireland shall have and may exercise, with reference 
to persons residing within the jurisdiction of such Court, whose property does 
not exceed the sum of £700 in respect of the corpus thereof, or the sum of £50 
in respect of the income thereof, all the jurisdiction, power, and authority in 
lunacy of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. These we regard as useful provisions 
of the Law, and we recommend that a fresh Lunacy Law for Ireland should 
contain provisions having a similar object. 

Provisions of Irish 34 (c). The Irish Law has also a useful provision by which the Lord Chancellor 
Law for the pro- can avoid the appointment of a Committee of the Estate where he has reason to 
pertv of 0 nersons 0 ' Relieve that the unsoundness of mind of any lunatic so found by inquisition is 
temporarily insane. “ i ts nature temporary (34 Viet. cap. 22, Beet. 71). And when he is satisfied 


Significance of 
transference of 

powers^ hi^tain ^ ie Q ueen ’ s Sign Manual, with the care and commitment of the custody of 

cases to Civil Bill persons and estates of persons found idiot, lunatic, or of unsound mind; 
Courts, &c. but that Parliament, in 43 & 44 Viet. cap. 39, Sect. 2 (1880), has transferred 
to every Civil Bill Court in Ireland all the Lord Chancellor’s jurisdiction, power, 
and authority in lunacy, so far as regards persons who have property not exceed- 
ing £700 in value, or £50 in income. 

The Annual Reports of the English Lunacy Board are addressed to the 
Lord Chancellor, thus recognising in him a certain control over all lunatics ; 
but the Annual Reports of the Scotch Board are addressed to the Secretary for 
Scotland, and those of the Trish Inspectors to the Lord- Lieutenant. 

It has seemed to us desirable to draw attention to the attitude in which 
the proposed General Lunacy Board for Ireland will stand to Chancery Lunatics 
if existing Laws in regard to them are not changed, and to suggest that the 
whole question should be considered by the Lord Chancellor in view of fresh 
lunacy legislation. The laws affecting Chancery Lunatics in Ireland and England 
may be said to be on the same model, and they seem to us to be cumbersome 
and antiquated. Where there is a General Board of Lunacy, we think it 
difficult to show on what principle they rest and what useful purpose they 
serve. 

Lunatics under 34 (e). In Scotland there is no Lord Chancellor, and there are no Chancery 

Curatory .in Scot- Lunatics. If a person in Scotland has property, and is certified by two medical 
may be regarded” men to una ^ e > consequence of unsoundness of mind, to manage his 
as the Committee ' property or to give directions for its management, a relative or friend may 
of the Estate. petition the Court of Session to appoint a Curator bonis. The Court can remit 
to medical men named by the Court to report on the mental condition of the 
person in question, and generally can make such inquiry into the matter as seems 
to the Court proper. 

A copy of the petition must be served on the person whom it is proposed 
to place under curatory, and he can oppose the petition in Court. The Court 
can appoint either a person named in the petition, or any other person deemed 


mat any person is ot weak mind and temporarily incapable ot managing his 
affairs, he can, in a summary way and without directing any inquiry under a 
Commission of Lunacy, appoint a guardian of the person and property, or of 
the property only, of such weak-minded person, specifying the nature and extent 
of the powers to be exercised by such guardian. But the Law provides that no 
such appointment shall be of any force or validity beyond the period of six 
months, and that such an appointment cannot be renewed more than once. 
Provisions such as these, for the care of the property of persons temporarily 
insane, are in our opinion of practical value. 

34 (d). When fresh legislation on this subject is under consideration, it is 
of imnortance to bear in mind that the Lord Chancellor is intrusted, hv virtue 
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suitable, to: be the Curator bonis. A curator, when appointed, must give, 
security for his. intromissions, that is, for his dealings with the estate,, and 
must report annually to the Accountant of Court all he does in connection 
with the property. He may be regarded, as the Committee of the Estate. 

34 (f). In the case of persons of unsound mind possessing estates the Provisions of the 
yearly value of which — heritable and movable estate being taken together — Scotch Law for 
does not exceed £100, a Sheriff in Scotland is empowered by 43 & 44 Viet. cap. 4 ^ert^of^ 
to appoint a Judicial Factor — the expression Judicial Factor meaning a Curator i U naticsfwhen°it 
bonis under the interpretation clause. The Sheriff has the same power and is small, 
authority over a Judicial Factor appointed by him as the Court of Session has 
over a Curator bonis appointed by the Coux*t. The Court of Session by an Act 
of Sederunt, prescribes the manner of appointing Judicial Factors in Sheriff Courts 
and of finding security by such Judicial Factors, the manner in which they 
shall discharge their duties, and the manner in which the Accountant of Court 
shall discharge his duties. (See 12 & 13 Viet. cap. 51.) 

34 (g). The General Lunacy Board obtains from the Accountant of the The General Board 
Court of Session the names of all persons placed under curatory, and a state- in Scotland may 
ment of their funds and of the sums allowed for their maintenance, and the n 6 m ^ttee^oTtlle 6 
Board makes such investigation, by inspection or otherwise, as is, in its opinion, al j 

necessary to ascertain in what manner such lunatics are treated and cared for. lunatics trader 
In the event of such treatment and care being deemed unsatisfactory, the Curatory. 

Board may, if it is not able to make the care and treatment satisfactory, present 
a summary application to the Court of Session, who may order such inquiry and 
direct such steps to be taken for the improved care and treatment of such lunatic 
as to the Court shall, appear proper (Sect. 17 of 29 & 30 Viet. cap. 51, 1866). 

The Scotch Board of Lunacy may thus be regarded, in certain senses, 
as the Committee of the Person for all lunatics placed under Curatory, who 
may be said to correspond to Chancery lunatics in Ireland. And the Court of 
Session — the Supreme Court — in the care and control exercised over the persons 
and estates of lunatics, may be regarded as Pater patrise either in virtue of its 
nobile. offieium as the Supreme Court of Equity in Scotland, or as exercising the 
powers originally exercised by the Privy Council. 

There is a simplicity in these provisions of the Scotch Law. All that is 
really special in the care of the persons of lunatics, under curatory arises out 
of the fact that the State has control of their property, and has thus certain 
paternal relations or duties in regard to them. But the State trusts to the 
Lunacy Board to see that the condition of' such lunatics is satisfactory, and 
that they have comforts and advantages corresponding to their means ; and, 
when there is anything wrong in the way in which they are cared for and 
treated, which it cannot put right, to apply to the Supreme Court to direct such 
steps to be taken as shall appear proper. In other words, the State entrusts 
the supervision, of lunatics under curatory to the same Board as is entrusted by 
the State with the supervision of lunatics generally. 

The possession of property, however, does not necessarily bring a lunatic 
under curatory in Scotland, just as the possession of property by a lunatic in 
England and Ireland does not necessarily lead to his becoming a Chancery 
lunatic. There are many lunatics with property in Scotland who are not under 
curatory. The appointment of a Curator is practically always on the petition 
of a third party, though it might be on the petition of a lunatic himself, and 
the appointment is intended to prevent waste, or to secure a proper expenditure 
on the lunatic, or to give facilities for the management of property.* 

34 (h). There is one clause of the new English Lunacy Act, 1890 (Sect. Significance of 
337), to which we desire to draw attention, because it indicates that the views provision in new 
we have been, expressing were to some extent under consideration when the amalgamafe/of 

* We have described the ordinary way of placing persons of unsotmd mind under curatory in Scotland. Offices of Masters 
But there is another and less satisfactory way which is occasionally resorted to, namely, that of cognition in Lunacy and 
under the Court of Session Act of 1868 (Sect 101 of 31 and 32. Viet. cap. 100). The brieve is addressed to Chancery Visitors 
the Lord President of the Court of Session, and is tried before a special jury, in the same manner as jury w jtj 1 Office of 
trials in civil causes in Scotland are conducted, either by the Lord President himself or by any Judge 'of General Board 
the Court, whom he may name. The person appointed as curator under this Act has care both of the L, T J 
person and the property; unacy. 
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Removal of pauper 
lunatics from Eng- 
land and Scotland 
to Ireland. 


Pauper lunatics 
removed from 
Scotland to Ire- 
land, not as 
lunatics, but as 
destitute persons, 
and this leads 
to regrettable 
occurrences. 


Recommendations 
as to fresh legisla- 
tion in regard to 
these removals. 


Act was framed. Section 337 empowers the Lord Chancellor, if it seems 
expedient to him so to do, by an Order under his hand, to amalgamate the 
office of the Masters in Lunacy and their staff, and the office of the Chancery 
Visitors and their staff, or either of them, with the office of the Board of Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. 


Removal of Pauper Lunatics to Ireland. 

35. The policy of the Statute Law relating to the removal of paupers is 
questioned by many Englishmen and Scotchmen, but the prevailing opinion 
of the country is in favour of the law. An opinion against it naturally prevails 
in Ireland, but there is no indication that this will lead to a change of the English 
or Scotch Law. 

In discussing the subject here it will be convenient in the first instance to 
refer to removals from Scotland to Ireland. 

35 (a). Pauper lunatics are removed from Scotland to Ireland simply as 
destitute persons and paupers, and not as lunatics. 

Destitute persons may be cripples in mind or cripples in body, but they 
are not removed because they are cripples either in mind or body, but because 
they are in destitution and paupers. 

When they are crippled in mind — that is, lunatic — using the word to 
cover, as it does in Scotch Law, all kinds of mental unsoundness or mental 
lameness — the lunacy appears only as an accident of the pauperism. It is on 
the pauperism alone that the removal is based. But lunacy, as an accident of 
pauperism, always introduces complications and difficulties, and sometimes, in 
the removal of pauper lunatics to Ireland, leads to occurrences which are regretted 
in Scotland as well as in Ireland. 

35 (b). Any new Lunacy Law for Ireland, therefore, should — as far as may 
be possible without essential change of the present Statute Law of Scotland 
relating to the removal of paupers — make provisions by which regrettable 
occurrences connected with the removal of pauper lunatics may be avoided. 

With this object in view it is recommended that the new Lunacy Law for 
Ireland should contain some such provisions as the following regarding the 
removal of pauper lunatics to that country from Scotland : — - 

(а) Every application for the removal of a pauper from Scotland to Ireland 
shall show whether the said pauper is or is not a lunatic, and whether, 
if a lunatic, his name is on the Register of the General Board of 
Lunacy. 

(б) No pauper lunatic shall be removed from Scotland to Ireland except 

on the Order of a Sheriff granted on the petition of an 
Inspector of Poor, which petition shall be supported by such 
depositions as are indicated in Sect. 77 of 8 and 9 Viet. cap. 83, 
and shall be accompanied by a medical certificate, satisfactory to the 
Sheriff, not only showing that the health of the pauper lunatic, whose 
removal is desired, is such as to admit of his removal without doing 
him harm, but also showing whether he is either (l) an inoffensive and 
easily managed lunatic, or (2) a lunatic who is dangerous and managed 
with difficulty. 

(c) In the case of a pauper lunatic, who is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Sheriff to be inoffensive or easily managed, he may grant an 
Order for his removal to the Workhouse of the Union, to which, 
under the Statutes for the time being in force, he appears, from the 
statements made in the deposition of the Inspector of Poor or other 
available information, to be chargeable ; and the Master or other 
proper officer of such Workhouse shall receive the said pauper lunatic. 

W) if, on the other hand, it appears to the Sheriff that the pauper lunatic 
whose removal is desired, is dangerous or difficult to manage, he may 
grant an order for his removal to the Asylum of the District in which 
the Workhouse of the Union, to which the said pauper lunatic might 
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have been sent if he had been shown to be inoffensive or easily Recommendations 
managed, is situated ; and such order shall correspond in force to the to . fresh leglsa ' 
warrant given by two Justices, under the provisions ol beet. iu 01 removals of pauper 
30 and 31 Viet. cap. 118. lunatics from Scot- 

(e) An Order granted by a Sheriff for the removal of a pauper lunatic, land to Ireland — 
either to a Workhouse ora District Asylum, shall enjoin the giving continued. 
of reasonable notice of the proposed removal to the Master of the 
Workhouse or the Superintendent of the District Asylum, as the case 
may be, and shall also show that the Parochial Board, to which such 
pauper lunatic was chargeable, has given the Sheriff a satisfactory 
assurance that the lunatic will be accompanied on the journey by a 
person or persons, suitable to have the care of him — a woman being 
always sent with a female lunatic, as well as a man, unless it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the Sheriff that a woman alone will be sufficient. 

(/) If it appears to the Sheriff that the pauper lunatic, whose removal 
is desired, is in a condition, either bodily or mental, or both, which will 
make him liable to suffer bodily or mental injury by his removal, 
then the Sheriff may refuse to grant an Order ; but in that case a 
fresh petition for his Order may afterwards be lodged, if the said 
pauper lunatic’s condition has undergone any such change as may 
seem to the Parochial Board to make it possible to remove him 
without rendering him liable to suffer mental or bodily injury by his 
removal. 

(g) An inoffensive or easily managed pauper lunatic, whose removal is 
desired, may be registered as provided for either (1) in an Asylum; 

(2) in the Licensed wards of a Poorhouse; or (3) in a Private 
Dwelling ; but a pauper lunatic, who is dangerous or difficult to 
manage, and whose removal is desired, should always be registered as 
provided for in an Asylum. 

It is not recommended that new Lunacy legislation should deal with any Recommendations 
such matters as those affecting the legality of removing a lunatic wife who is do not go beyond 
not deserted, without also removing her husband and children, nor with any ^^i^gi'ngand 
such question as whether such a lunatic woman should be sent to the Union safety of the s 
Workhouse or to the District Asylum, to which her husband would have been lunatics and the 
sent, had he been the pauper lunatic whose removal was desired. Our recom- protection of the 
mendations do not go beyond matters which affect the well-being and safety of ie S es - 
pauper lunatics and the protection of the lieges. They are founded on the 
provisions of Section 91 of 44 and 45 Viet. cap. 58, which relate to the removal of 
lunatic soldiers, on their discharge, to Asylums or Workhouses in England, 

Scotland, and Ireland. 


35 (c). The provisions of the new law should be made applicable, mutatis I 
mutandis, to the removal of pauper lunatics from England to Ireland. 

35 ( d ). The following Statement shows the number of pauper lunatics E 
removed from Scotland to Ireland during each of the last ten years. They were j 
all removed on the Order of a Sheriff, under the provisions of 25 and 26 Viet. ^ 
cap. 113 : — li 

Statement showing the number of pauper lunatics removed from Scotland 1 
to Ireland during each of the ten years from 1880 to 1889. t 


1880 .... 21 

1881 .... 29 

1882 .... 35 

1883 • .... 17 

1884 .... 31 

1885 .... 21 

1886 .... 17 

1887 .... 19 

1888 .... 16 

1889 .... 20 

Total . . 226 


1889. 
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SIXTH POINT OF INQUIRY. 


Sixth Point of 
Inquiry to be 
considered in two 
parts. 


Increasing esti- 
mates in face of 
diminishing 
population : — 
Statistical infor- 
mation needed for 
the inquiry not full 
and satisfactory. 


Extent of 
decrease of popu- 
lation since 1861 . 


Decrease concur- 
rent with a 
birth-rate higher 
than death-rate. 


36. The Sixth point of the Inquiry, the last with which we have to deal, 
may be conveniently divided into two parts : — 

1. ‘ To inquire into the increase of the annual estimates for -pauper 
'lunatics in the face of a diminution of the population of Ireland, and 

* the prospects of its continuance or cessation : ’ 

S. To make this Inquiry ‘ with special reference to the financial effects 
‘ on local taxation of the transfer of a pauper from a Workhouse to an 

* Asylum, and to the control which the Inspectors of Lunatics have 
‘ exercised, and have the power to exercise, over the action of the 
1 Local Authorities in directing such transfer .’ 

We propose to deal separately with these two parts of the Sixth point of 
the Inquiry, which Your Excellency appointed us to hold. 

First Part of Sixth Point of Inquiry. 

37. On the subject of the increasing estimates in the face of a diminishing 
population we regret that we shall not be able to report with so much definite- 
ness as we hoped to be able to do. This arises chiefly from the insufficiency of 
the Lunacy Statistics. The needed information either does not exist, or, when it 
appears to exist, proves on examination to be imperfect. This part of the Inquiry 
may be regarded as somewhat of the nature of a scientific research, and we 
endeavoured to make it by the methods which are adopted in such researches. 
But in our attempts to reach conclusions or demonstrations in that way, we 
have done much fruitless work, in consequence of finding, at some stage of the 
research, that the information required to carry it to completion, was either 
not obtainable or was not of a character to justif)'- its use. We regret this 
because a conclusive disclosure of the relations between a shrinking population 
and the number of persons in that population who are insane or otherwise 
defective, would have been interesting not only to Ireland but to other 
countries. These relations must always be complex, and they cannot be the 
same in all places and circumstances. 

38. The following Statement shows the population of Ireland in each of the 
last three Census years, and the estimated population* at the middle of 1888 : — 





4v»r«no 

Census Year. 

Population. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

1861 . 

5,798,967 



1871 . 

5,412,377 

386,590 

38,659 

1881 

5,174,836 

237,541 

23,754 

1888 . 

4,778,000 

396,836 

56,691 


The total estimated decrease of the population from April 1861 to the middle 
of 1888 is thus 1,020,967. 

39. This decrease has taken place notwithstanding the fact that the birth-rate 
in Ireland is above the death-rate. It is not, however, so much above it now as 

* The mode of estimating the population is explained in the Second Quarterly Return of Marriages, 
Births, Deaths, &o., in Ireland, 1881, .No. 70, p. .60. 
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it was some time ago. The Table below shows the average yearly birth-rate 
and death r rate during each of the four quinquenniads constituting the period 
from 1866 to 1885:— 


Quinquenniads. 

Per 1000 of Esti- 
mated Population. 

Excess 
of Birth- 
rate over 
Death- 
rate. 

Births. 

Deaths. 





1.866-1870 

26-8 

16-5 

10-3 

1871-1875 

27T 

17-7 

9-4 

1.876-1880 

25-5 

18-6 

6-9 

1881-1885 

23-9 

18-0 

5-9 


The excess of births over deaths has added considerably to. the population 
during the 20 years from 1866 to 1885, though it has done so at a diminishing 
rate. The population of Ireland has, however, to be regarded as a growing 
population throughout the whole period, in so far as concerns that mode of 
growth which is internal and natural. 

40. Whether any addition to the population is, or has been taking place No information as 
through immigration, we have no means of knowing. But any addition either to number of 

in this way, or by the excess of births over deaths, has been much more than immigrants, 
counterbalanced by the diminution which .has been caused by emigration.* 

41. The number of persons who have emigrated during the period 1875 to Extent of Emigra- 

1887 is shown in the following tabular statement + : — tion since 1875. 


Periods. 

Number of 
Persons who 
Emigrated. 

Yearly 

Average. 

During the 5 years 1875-1879 

215,741 

43,148 

During the 5 years 1880-1884 

447,657 

89,531 

69,364 

During the 3 years 1885-1887 

208,092 

Total — During the 13 years 1875-1887 

871,490 

67,038 


42. The estimated population at the middle of 1875 is 5,279,000, and that Decrease of popu- 

at the middle of 1887 is 4,837,000, showing a difference or decrease of popula- lation would have 
tion, during these 13 years, of 442,0004 This is greatly below the decrease |? een 8 re ^ ter if 
which emigration would have caused, if there had been no growth of the a “® wth een 
population during the period due to the excess of births over deaths and possibly excess of births 
to the immigration either of returning Irish or of others. over deaths, 

43. The progressive increase of the number of patients in the District Progressive _in- 
Asylums of Ireland is shown by the following statement, obtained last year creaseof patients in 
from the Irish Lunacy Office, giving for each year from 1876 to 1889 the ■ Dlstncfc s 7 ums- 
amount contributed from Imperial sources to the maintenance of the insane poor 

in those establishments, and the number of lunatics participating. The contribu- 


* There does not appear to have been any change for the worse during late years, in the surroundings of 
the people, but rather a change for the better. They appear to be living under more comfortable condi- 
tions than they were, if we take the character of the houses which they occupy as evidence of this. The 
Irish Census Return for 1881 shows a large increase of the number ox first and second class houses over 
the number in the Return for .1861 (about 73,000), while the Return for 1881 shows a large decrease of the 
number of third and fourth class houses during the same period (about 155,000): (See Journal of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland — Dr Grimshaw — vol. ix. p. 332.) 
t Op. cit. 

1 It must be borne in mind that we are dealing here with estimate! of population, and the Census Return 
of 1891 may show that some of the estimates are either too high or too low. 
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Growth of 
population of 
Asylums shows 
no tendency to 
cease. 


Accumulation of 
patients in Distri< 
Asylums caused 
by excess of 
admissions over 
removals. 


tion in question was first given in 1874, but as it was only given for the last 
nine months of that year, we do not include the year in our statement. 





For the Year. 

Amount of the Con- 
tribution from 
Imperial Sources to- 
wards the Maintenance 

Number of Lunatics 
participating. 


District Asylums of 
Ireland. 




1875 

£77,603 

8,587 

1876 

80,292 

8,866 

1877 

82,055 

9,147 

1878 

1879 

1880 

84,747 

85,840 

87,293 

9,371 

9,572* 

1881 

1882 

89,283 

92,770 

9,940 

10,348 

1883 

95,311 

10,642 

1884 

97,701 

10,884 

1885 

99,441 

11,125 

1886 

101,649 

104,387 

11,278 

11,571 

1887 

1888 

108,669 

11,990 

1889 

112,280 

12,383 


The last column represents the whole number of patients participating in 
the Grant who were under treatment during each year, and not the number 
of patients resident on any particular day of the year. The number of these last 
is, of course, considerably different, and is given in the Table on p. 59. 

4-4. The progress exhibited by the figures is not an upward progress at a 
uniform rate, but it may nevertheless be correctly described as showing a 
steady and rapid rise, and also as showing no indication of any tendency to 
pause. The rise, indeed, during the later years of the period is greater than 
during the earlier years. This is made apparent in the following analysis of the 
15 years which make up the period : — 




Increase of the 




the First and Last 
Year of each of the 
three following 




Quinquenniads. 


1875-1879 

1880-1884 

1885-1889 

£8,237 

10,408 

12,839 


This shows that the Treasury Grant in Aid rose more than £8000 during the 
first five years, more than £10,000 during the second five years, and nearly 
£13,000 during the last five years. The growth of the Treasury Grant, or, 
which is the same thing, the growth of the number of lunatics in District 
Asylums, is therefore due to causes which not only continue to operate, but 
which are operating with growing force. 


45. The difference between the number of persons admitted annually into 
District Asylums and the number of persons removed from those establishments, 
either as recovered or unrecovered, or as dead, or by escape, shows that the 
growth of the number of participants in the Treasury Grant in Aid is largely 
due to a mere accumulation of patients. During each year more persons are 

* We have not ascertained the explanation of the increase of ,£1453 in the Grant during 1880 with only 
an increase of 21 in the participants. 
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admitted than are removed, and in this way of course there is an increased 
number of residents at the end of each year. The following Table shows how 
far this has been the case during the ten years, 1879 to 1888. It shows that 
the number of removals in every year is below the number of admissions. For 
the whole period, the admissions exceed the removals by 2424. 


During the 
Year. 

Number of Persons 
admitted into 
District Asylums. 

Number of Persons 
removed from 
District Asylums as 
recovered, un- 
recovered, dead, or 
escaped. 

1879 

2,393 

2,310 

1880 

2,366 

2,189 

1881 

2,502 

2,191 

1882 

2,645 

2,346 

1883 

2,704 

2,433 

1884 

2,736 

2,591 

1885 

2,850 

2,665 

1886 

2,746 

2,541 

1887 

2,863 

2,441 

1888 

2,821 

2,495 

Total 

26,626 

24,202 


46. It is certain that a growth of the population of Asylums in this way Patients in 
must consist of what are commonly spoken of as chronic lunatics, that is, of old District Asylums 
standing and incurable patients, who do not need the care and treatment which of^ld^tendllf 
fully equipped Asylums furnish, and who can be properly provided for either in hicurable "cases, 
establishments which are erected and managed at a comparatively small cost, or not requiring to be 
in private dwellings. The figures of the foregoing Table show that the popula- in full y equipped 
tion of the District Asylums of Ireland must consist to a large extent of such Asylums - 
patients* ; but it is of importance to be able to add that it is known from obser- 
vation and inquiry that this is actually the ease. There has been little or no Little effort has 
effort in Ireland to withdraw from District Asylums those patients who, though been made in 
not recovered, do not require to be kept in such institutions, and who can be Ir - e t 1 1 a ? d t0 . 
otherwise more cheaply provided for, with increased happiness to themselves and Asyiums'who 
complete safety to the public. The new legislation which we have recommended could be elsewhere 
has fully in view the varying conditions and requirements of the insane poor, m °ro cheaply and 
and is designed to give treatment in fully equipped Asylums to those who need better P rov 'ded for. 
it, and to place those who do not need it either in the different kinds of 

Succursal Asylums or under care in private dwellings. 

47. We have shown that when removals are fewer than admissions, an Increasing num- 
accumulation of incurable patients must take place, even though the admissions be . r of persons ad- 
do not rise in number. But we have to point out that the figures in the fore- “ g tt j ed int0 
going Table show that the admissions into Irish District Asylums have been Sy ums ’ 
rising with more or less steadiness. In the first year the number of persons 

admitted was 2393 and in the last 2821. This rise has taken place in the face 
of a diminishing population. At first sight this appears to show that there 
has been an increased production of insanity, or an increased liability to mental 
disease, in the country. But no such conclusion can be safely reached. It may -^ ofc gafe to 
not mean more than that a considerable number of persons have been sent to elude that this 
District Asylums, who in different circumstances would not have been sent. We means an increased 
have not the figures necessary to show that this has actually happened. But production of in- 
that it may have happened is rendered probable by the following considerations. m the 

48. The persons who have emigrated from Ireland consist almost entirely of E ^. ^ atg consi8t 
those who are sound in mind and body. Emigrants have always been of this chTefl^of'the" 8 ^ 
class, but it is more true of them now than formerly, because in so many of the strong and 
countries to which they go the immigration of weakly persons is prohibited, healthy. 

* On the 1st of January 1889 the inmates of the Irish District Asylums amounted to 10,825, and of 
these 8,747, or above 80 per cent, are classified as probably incurable. 

H 
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There is an exodus of the strong and sound, but the infirm, the insane, the 
imbecile, the idiotic, the deaf-mute, and the blind are left at home.* Emigration 
thus leads to an undue proportion of defective persons of all sorts to population 
in the districts or countries from which it is taking place, and these persons 
cannot be properly said to belong to the population among whom they are 'found. 
They properly belong to a larger population. 

49 There are many insane persons in Ireland who are not in establishments 

Large number q£ kind— in other words, who are in private .dwellings. They are commonly 

spokm of as ‘ registered lunatics at large ’ For some years they - appear to 
in Ireland. have been officially disregarded. A return, obtained in connection with the roor 

Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Ireland), and dated 31st October 
1877, showed their number at that time to be 6709 (see Report, p. -lxxx-vu, and 
No. 14 of Appendix, p. 252). As we have already stated m this Report 
(pp 34-35), little trustworthy information exists as to their ..condition, or as to 
their number. But we learn from the Return just referred to that 4727 of 
them belong to the ‘lower class of life,’ 1886 to the ‘middle class of life, and 
The <reat 96 to the ‘ upper class of life.’ The vast majority— indeed, almost all of them, 

majority of them therefore, may be regarded as being in poor or straitened circumstances, 
are poor. 

50 At all times, and in all circumstances, a considerable number of the 
persons’ admitted into District Asylums are no doubt drawn from these so-called 
‘ unregistered lunatics at large. ’+ Their condition or their circumstances easily 

- . undergo such change as makes it difficult to keep them at home, and they are 

certain'to’lead to removed to District Asylums or to Workhouses. It seems to us that nothing 
great changes in w ill more certainly and more widely alter the circumstances and perhaps also tne 
their condition menta l condition of a large number of them, than the emigration of those who 
and circumstances, haYe been more Qr less fully t h e ir guardians and their bread-winners. Ihis can 
rflhem" sSt scarcely fail to cause a larger number of them to be sent to estabhshments than 
to Asylums. would be sent in ordinary circumstances. While the population of Asylums 
would thus be increased, the absolute number of ‘ unregistered lunatics at large 
would 'be diminished ; and the increase of the number of patients m District 
Asylums so caused would not be due to any increased liability to insanity m the 
country. 

51. It is not possible, from any information at our command, to show in the 
case of Ireland how far the number of the registered insane in District Asylums 

h as been influenced by the relief of local taxation from Imperial sources. But 

Imperial sources t kere are no o-rounds for supposing that such influence has differed materially 
ou the number of ° 

patients in District * The statist i cs 0 f the countries, to which emigrants go, support these views. For instance, in the States 


This leads to an 
increased pro- 
portion of 
defective persons 
to the population 
of the country 
from which 
emigration is 
taking place. 


Little known of 
their condition. 


Emigration of 
those who have 
been then- 
guardians and 


Influence of 
relief of local 
taxation from 


Asylums. 0 f w ew York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, the proportion of foreign-born defective persons to the 

whole foreign-born population is much less than the proportion of American-born defective persons to the 
whole American-born population. . . , , , . , , 

That other forms of defect as well as lunacy appear to have been increasing m Ireland is shown by the 
following statement (see paper by Dr Grimshaw in the Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland, v ol. ix., part lxviii.).:— 

Number of Deaf-mute, and Blind Persons at the Charge of the Poor Rate under the authority, given 
by 6 & 7 Viet. cap. 92. 

1875, 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 

1879, 

1880, 

188.1, 

1882, 

1883, 

:1884, 

1885, 

1886, 

1887, 

Every year of this period does not show an increase. The progress of the figures, nevertheless, may be 
correctly described as steadily upwards. Between the starting figure in 1875 and the concluding figure m 
1887 there is a difference of 274, being a rise of 44 per cent., and this nse lias taken place m the face of a 
diminution of the population. It by .no means follow?, however, that there is an increasing liabihty to deaf- 
mutisin and blindness in Ireland. The growth may be due to. nothing more than a greater need and 

readiness to bring the provisions of 6 and 7 Yict. cap. 92 into operation. , . . , , 

t In calling these lunatics ‘unregistered,’ it may seem to be implied that they are the only unregistered 
lunatics in Ireland. But this is far from being the case. Lunatics m Workhouses are also unregistered 
lunatics, and so are lunatics in St Patrick’s Hospital -and :analogous mstitutions. 
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either in character or extent from that which the Treasury Grant in Aid was 
found to have in Scotland.. The subject is discussed in the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Scotch Board of Lunacy, pp. xlv-lvi, and again in the 
Twenty-ninth Report, pp. xliii— xliv, and we have thought it desirable to give 
this discussion as an Appendix (B) to this Report. It is there conclusively 
shown that the Grant did lead to an increase of the number of persons registered 
as lunatics — a result which it has been found desirable to check by making the 
Grant, a. fixed annual sum. 


5 2: The following Table shows the number of patients in District Asylums on Number of 
the 1st of January of each of the fifteen years 1875 to 1889, in contrast with patients in Distriet 
the estimated population at the middle of the preceding year, and it also shows As y lu P s for eacl < 1 
for each year the proportion of patients in District Asylums to 100,000 of Znortiontl 
population : 


Year. 

Number of 
Patients in 
District 
Asylums on 
1st January, 

Estimated 
Population 
of Ireland at 
Middle of 
the Preceding 
Year. 

Proportion of 
Patients in 
District 
Asylums 
to 100,000 of 
Population. 

1875, 

7,585 

5,299,000 

143 

1876, 

1877, 

7,741 

5,279,000 

147 

8,073 

5,278,000 

153 

1878, 

8,183 

5,286,000* 

155 ; 

1879, 

8,407 

5,282,000 

159 

18S0, 

1881, 

8,490 

5,266,00.0 

161 

8,667 

5,203,000. 

166 

1882, 

8,978 

5,145,000 

174 

1883, 

9,271 

5,098,000 

182 

1884, 

9,542 

5,015,000 

190 

1885, 

1886, 
1887, 

9,687 

4,963,000 

195 

9,872 

10,077 

4.924.000 

4.889.000 

200 

206 

1888, 

10,499 

4,837,000 

217 

1889, . • 

10,825 

4,778,000 

226 


The absolute number of patients during this period rose from 7585 to 10,825, 
or 43 per cent., though the population had fallen from 5,299,000 to 4,778,000,’ 
or 10 per cent. The increase of the number of patients is steady, and shows no 
tendency to go on at a diminishing rate. 

Ihe proportion of patients to population shows a great increase — from 143 to 
226 per 100,000 of population. The increase from the first year to the fifth is 
11 per cent., from the first year to the tenth 33 per cent., and from the first 
year to the fifteenth 58 per cent. 

The figures in the second column of the foregoing Table show the number 
of patients in District Asylums on a particular day of each year, and they differ 
considerably of course from the figures in the third column of the Table on p. 56, 
which show the number of patients on whose account participation in the Grant 
in Aid was allowed during each year, and which may be held as showing with 
substantial accuracy the number of patients coming under treatment during each 
year. 


53. If the figures in the foregoing Table, which refer only to the inmates of Comparison 
District Asylums, are compared with what may appear to be corresponding between the pro- 
figures relating to the proportion, of pauper lunatics to population in England porlion , ot lun “ ics 
and Scotland, erroneous conclusions will be reached. It seems to us desirable, Endand Scotland 
however, to show, as far as we can, how this comparison stands, and for that and Ireland, 
purpose we submit the following Table :• — 

A year in which no decrease of the population appears to have taken place. 
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Comparison 
between the pro- 
portion of lunatics 
to population in 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland — 
continued. 


Year. 

1st January. 

Proportion of Insane Poor* per 100,000 of 
Population. 

In England. 

ft oi (ff) y.i f) 

In Scotland. 

In Ireland. 

Exclusive 
of_‘ Un- 
registered 
Lunatics at 
Large,’ but 
inclusive of 
Insane in 
Workhouses. 

Inclusive 
both of In- 
sane in 
Workhouses 
and of ‘Un- 
registered 
Lunatics at 
Large.’ 


258 

233 

274 

411 


257 

238 

276 

413 


256 

238 

285 

422 

1888, 

259 

242 

299 

437 

1889, 






In considering the value and significance of the figures in this Table, it must 
be kept in view that the populations of both England and Scotland are growing, 
but that the population of Ireland is decreasing at a considerable rate as the 
result of emigration. . 

The figures for England relate to lunatics who are maintained out of the 
assessments 0 for the relief of the poor. All such persons are embraced in the 
figures, which include (l) the Registered Pauper Lunatics— provided for m 
County and Borough Asylums, in Registered Hospitals, and in Metropolitan and 
Provincial Licensed Houses, and (2) Reported Pauper Lunatics— provided for 
in Ordinary Workhouses, in Metropolitan District Asylums (which are technically 
Workhouses), and in Private Dwellings. The proportion of Registered to 
Reported Pauper Lunatics in England does not differ much from year to year, 
and the figures for one year will sufficiently disclose the average proportion. On 
1st January 1889 there were 52,193 Registered and 23,439 Reported Pauper 
Lunatics. Of the Reported Pauper Lunatics, 17,509 were in Workhouses and 
5930 in Private Dwellings. By Registered Pauper Lunatics we refer to persons 
who are by name on the Register of the General Board of Lunacy both as 
Lunatics and as Paupers. There is less certainty about the correctness of the 
numbering of Reported Pauper Lunatics than there is about the correctness of 
the numbering of Registered Pauper Lunatics. 

The figures for Scotland are made up entirely of Registered Pauper Lunatics. 
All Pauper Lunatics, indeed, in Scotland are registered, and are under the super- 
vision and jurisdiction of the General Board of Lunacy, whether they are in 
District, Public, or Parochial Asylums, in the Licensed Wards of Poorhouses, or 
under care in Private Dwellings. The information regarding Pauper Lunatics 
in Scotland is thus complete. 

There is considerable uncertainty about the figures for Ireland. They are 
made up (1) of the insane in District Asylums, (2) of the insane in Workhouses, 
and (3) of the insane in Private Dwellings, commonly spoken of as ‘ unregistered 
1 lunatics at large.’ The position of all these classes is more or less indefinite. 
They do not consist entirely of lunatics maintained out of assessments levied 
under the Poor Relief Acts — the great majority of them being maintained out of 
the County Cess. With regard to the first of the classes — the insane in District 
Asylums— it is known that some of them are private patients, but the number 
of such private patients is not known. Whatever their number is, it ought to 
be excluded from a calculation showing the comparative proportion of the 
insane poor to population in Ireland, England, and Scotland, because the calcula- 

* In Ireland the insane poor in District Asylums are not pauper lunatics, nor indeed are the insane poor 
in Workhouses, because the insane in Workhouses are there simply as destitute persons. There are thus no 
persons in Ireland who are technically Pauper Lunatics. This introduces a difficulty into such comparisons 
as that with which this Table attempts to deal. We have chosen the term ‘ Insane Poor’ as on the whole 
better than ‘ Pauper Lunatics,’ for the chief heading of the Table, although we recognise that there is no 
definiteness about the term ‘ Insane Poor,’ as it might be held to, and would in fact, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, include persons in straitened circumstances, as well as destitute persons entitled to be maintained 
out of assessments. 
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tions for England and Scotland deal only with Pauper Lunatics, though among Comparison 
these there may be some who are not wholly maintained out of the Poor Rate, between the pro- 
They are almost all, however, either wholly or partly maintained out of that P ortion of lunatics 
Rate — the vast majority being wholly maintained out of it. With regard, again, EngknXscotland 
to the insane in Irish Workhouses, it is difficult to say how far their number is ancf Ireland— 
correctly reported. There is no evidence before us of any recent inquiry into continued. 
the matter. For the five years dealt with in the Table the number of the 
Reported insane in Irish Workhouses was 3775, 3733, 3841, 3961, and 4083. 

With regard to the third class — ‘ the unregistered lunatics at large ’ — we take 
their number for each of the five years as 6709 — that being their number given 
in the last special return regarding them, namely, the Constabulary Return of 
1877, to which reference has already been made. (Par. 13 (c), p. 32.) Though 
we do this, we feel that it is not safe to use a figure relating to so remote a year 
in calculations relating to the present time. Therefore we have given Ireland 
two columns in the Table — one including the 1877 return of ‘unregistered 
‘ lunatics at large ’ and the other excluding them. Neither column, however, 
can show results to be used without qualification. Even if a much later return 
of the number of the lunatics at large existed, it would be improper to use the 
whole number in such a calculation as that now in question, because it is certain 
— has, indeed, been ascertained — that a considerable proportion of them cannot 
be regarded as lunatics entitled to be provided for and maintained by the 
country. It would be necessary to have a much fuller knowledge of them than 
the mere knowledge of their number. Even as regards their number, there is 
nothing like agreement, as we have pointed out on p. 33, between the returns of 
1858, 1877, and the Census returns of 1861, 1871, 1881. The lunatics at large, 
that is, in private dwellings, who enter into the calculations for England and 
Scotland, are all persons actually receiving relief from the Poor Rate, and there 
is no uncertainty as to this aspect of their position. On the 1st of January of 
the last of the five years of the Table there were 5930 of them in England and 
2297 of them in Scotland. 

For these and other such reasons it is impossible to institute any true com- 
parison between the proportions of the insane poor to population in the three 
countries. But the figures of the Table leave no doubt as to the proportion 
being higher in Ireland than in England and Scotland, and to this extent the 
effort to institute a comparison proves useful. 

54. We hope that we have now sufficiently disclosed the character of the Character and 
increase of the number of the insane poor in Asylums in the face of a diminution extent of increased 
of the population of Ireland. It has not been possible to carry the inquiry p <jf 8 ients 

further, but we are of opinion that its chief object has been attained. This we c i ose( i t 0 serve as a 
conceive to relate to the prospect of a continuance or cessation of the increase, guide to action. 
With reference to this, we think that we have shown that a continuance of the No prospect of 
increase must be calculated on, and that no other conclusion can be safely f- cessation of the 
accepted as a guide of action. increase. 

If the Irish Lunacy Law and its administration remain unaltered, the teaching 
of the figures in this part of our Report is that the increase of the number of 
the insane poor will not only continue, but will do so at much the same rate. 

We do not think that it would be safe to conclude that the result will be 
greatly different if Ireland obtains such a Lunacy Law as we recommend. 

It may be confidently expected that such a law would lead to a general 
amelioration of the condition of the insane poor. Under its operation the 
benefits of State supervision would reach a much larger number of the insane ; 
expenditure which does them no good would be reduced or avoided ; their 
varying requirements would be property considered ; the rates would be relieved 
of the burden of maintaining those who ought to be maintained out of their 
own means or by friends ; and those who could be at large, with safety to the 
public and happiness to themselves, would be placed under care in private 
dwellings. These, and many other such results, would almost certainly follow 
a well-administered law based on our recommendations, but they point rather to 
the obtaining of the money’s worth for the money expended, than to a reduced 
rate of the growth of the number of the insane poor. 

The effect of making the Treasury Grant a fixed annual sum cannot be fore- 
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tolcL But we do not think that the time has come for making it a fixed amount 
in the case of Ireland. It seems to us that a good Lunacy Law should be in 
operation, for some years before any such change is made. The grant will,, of 
course, go on increasing if the number of the insane poor increases; but, under 
a good Lunacy Law, the increased grant will be distributed over a larger number 
of persons than would be proportional to the increase. 

Recommendations 55. In our efforts to show what ought to be the leading provisions of a 
for new Lunacy good Lunacy Law, we have not lost sight of the interests of the ratepayer, though 
Ui^interests of 'the fhe provision of proper care and treatment for the insane poor has always been 
ratepayer fully in the first consideration. We have endeavoured to show how a Lunacy Law 
view. should be framed and administered so as to attain the greatest amount of good 

care and treatment for the insane poor with the least expenditure of public 
money. 

Second Part of the Sixth Point of Inquiry. 

We now proceed to deal with the second part of the sixth point: of the 
Inquiry which your Excellency, appointed us to hold. 

Effects on local 56. We are asked to inquire into the increase in the annual estimates for 

taxation of trans- p aU p er Kxnatics, ‘with special reference to the financial effect on local taxation 
Workhouses 01 to™” ‘ °f the transfer of a pauper from a Workhouse to an Asylum, and to the control 
Asylums. 4 which the inspectors of Lunatics have exercised, and have the power to exercise, 

4 over the action of the Local Authorities in directing such transfer.’ 

In order to transfer a pauper from a Workhouse to a District Asylum it 
would be necessary that he should be certified to be insane, for, as we have, 
pointed out in our first Report, and also in this Report, the insane in Work- 
houses are not there as insane persons but as paupers. This step having been 
taken, and the transfer to an Asylum accomplished, the cost of his maintenance* 
becomes a charge upon the county cess — so far as it is not relieved by the 
Imperial contribution — instead of being defrayed out of the poor rate.; and, as. 
there were on the 1st of January 1889, 4083 insane persons in the Workhouses, 
inclusive of 1903 idiots and imbeciles, it follows that the transfer of all the 
insane in Workhouses to District Asylums, if these establishments had accommo- 
dation for them, would, at the rate of 4s. per head per week, add about .£23,000 
per. annum, if idiots and imbeciles are excluded, or over £40,000 if idiots and 
imbeciles are included, to the amount leviable as county cess ; while the poor rate 
would be relieved to the amount now chargeable upon it for the maintenance, 
of these persons. 

District Asylums 57. But as the District Asylums are already overcrowded, it is obvious that 
being already over- a transfer of the insane from Workhouses to District Asylums would necessitate 
could not P betrans- either the. erection of new Asylums or the enlargement of existing Asylums, so 
ferred to them that the additional charge upon the county cess would exceed the amount above 
without erection of mentioned, and would probably far exceed it if the transfer were attempted on 
new or enlargement a i ar g e SC ale. Upon a total valuation of about fourteen millions a penny in the 
As^um™ 8 ■£ would yield a revenue of more than £50,000 a year. Therefore, if it were 
sy ums. decided to transfer to District Asylums all the insane paupers who are now 

in Workhouses, an addition of Id. in the £ in the county cess and in the equiva- 
lent tax in cities and towns, would more than cover the cost of maintenance 
chargeable upon local taxation at the rate of even 4s. per week. per. head. 

Effects on transfers 58. Having regard to the vacant space in Workhouses, it is not likely that 
of large amount of any such transfer, with its attendant expenditure,, would be seriously con- 
vacant space in gidered, though we believe that, , if the problem . of how to provide in the. best and 

* The average cost of the maintenance of a lunatic in a District' Asylum in Ireland, exclusive of any rent charge 
for buildings, land, &c., is £20, 10s. lOd. per annum. The contribution from the Treasury towards maintenance 
is 4s. per patient per week, or £10, 8s. per annum. Therefore the average cost of the maintenance of a patient in. a 
District Asylum, so far as it falls on local taxation— that is, on the county cess— is £10, 2s. lOd. On the other 
hand, the cost of the maintenance of an insane person in an Irish Workhouse slightly exceeds 4s.. per week, being 
about £10, 12s. per annum. There is no contribution from the Treasury towards the maintenance of the insane in 
IVish Workhouses. Indeed, they are not there as insane, but only as destitute. 
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cheapest way for the insane poor who are out of District Asylums and who ought Workhouses. and 
to be in Establishments of some kind, be boldly faced, it will be found that little, expenditure on 
if any, saving can be effected by attempting to utilise unsuitable workhouse new buildings ' 
buildings, and that the erection of new buildings will be found in the end to be 
the cheapest, as it will certainly be the most humane arrangement.* 

59. In the absence of suitable Establishments to which the insane poor could Control of In- 

be transferred from Workhouses, we have not thought it necessary to inquire s P ectors of lunatics 
what control the late Inspectors exercised over the local bodies in directing ? ve l’. k ’ c ^ bodies 
transfers from Workhouses to Asylums ; but there is no doubt that the Inspectors transfers'from 
have power, under Rule 16 of the General Rules and Regulations for the Manage- Workhouses to 
ment of District Lunatic Asylums, to direct the transfer of a pauper from a Asy^ms. 
Workhouse to a District Asylum, though there is also no doubt that the exercise 
of this power, save on rare occasions, would create an amount of friction between 
the Inspectors and the District Boards of Governors, which would be regrettable.! 

60. In our First Report, and again in this Report, we have shown that in The Registered 
consequence of the Irish Lunacy Legislation having preceded the Irish Poor Law, Insane poor of 
the cost of erecting the District Asylums and of maintaining the patients who - Cr ? la “ d “; ai , 
are in them, came to. be charged upon the county cess. The result is that, comity.Tessrand 6 
whereas a sane pauper is maintained out of the poor rate, the same person, if he not out of the poor 
should become insane and should be transferred to the District Asylum, is main- rate: 

tained out of the county cess — 4o the extent, that is, to which the cost is 
borne by local taxation. 

61. The anomaly would not, however, be noticed, if the incidence of the Incidences of 
county cess were the same as that of the poor rate. In the case of the county count y cess and 
cess the tax is paid by the occupier, unless where the tenancy has been created p001 rates " 
since the Land Act of 1870 ; in the case of the poor rate, it is shared between 

the OAvner and occupier — being entirely borne by the owner, however, ‘where 
‘ the whole of the rateable hereditaments in any union occupied by any person 
‘ does not exceed £4.’ 


Ultimately ,J. no doubt, the whole of the taxation levied upon land is in fact 
borne by the owner, for if taxation were remitted his rent would be raised by 
the amount remitted ; but where there has been any increase of taxation during 
the currency of a lease or a judicial term, the difference between the incidence of 
the two taxes is felt. In the case of the county cess the whole of the additional 
tax is borne by the occupier ; in that of the poor rate only half is paid by him, 
and nothing is paid by him Avhere the valuation is under £4. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the effect of our recommendations must 
be to increase the "taxation which, during the currency of his lease or the 
judicial term, the occupier cannot shift from himself or share with the owner. 
Were it not, then, that a Local Government Bill is, as we understand, in 
contemplation, under which, presumably, the existing system of taxation will 


* We have already shown it to be our opinion that all the insane in Workhouses and all the • unregistered 
insane at large do not require to be, and should not bo, in fully- equipped District Asylums. Many of then? mi"ht 
properly be m Establishments which are cheaper in construction and choaper in management, while many otlicrs 


. * . • . .... — .... cheaper in management, while many others 

require to be liy Establishments of any kind. An examination of the condition of the insane now in 
..u «•-*• of them should bcjdaced in District Asylums, some in Succursal 

■esult would probably 


Workhouses would probably show that _ 

Asylums or Licensed Wards of Workhouses, and some in Private Dwellings, and the 


examination of the condition of the ‘unregistered insane at larged 
+ The returns showing the number of patients discharged from District Asylums for transmission to Workhouses 
lder beet. 11 of 38 and 39 Viet oip. 6/ are incomplete, but duriiig the ten years 1880-1889 the average yearly 


under Sect.. ,11 of 3 t 

number appears to have been 142. ‘ During the same period, the'l-eturns, which show the "number'" o? qtfta „ 
admitted into District Asylums from AVorkliouses, and which are believed to be complete, give a yearlv average of 
326. Justices of the Peace may and do, to some extent, avail themselves of the provisions of 30 and 31 Vict cap 
118, to send persons from AVorkhouses to District Asylums as ‘dangerous lunatics.’ These persons may be taken 
either from among the insane inmates of the AA^orkhouse or from among the sane inmates who become insane 
while resident in the Workhouse. 

• followil 'g! e xtract from an article by Mr L. L. Price, entitled ‘Some Aspects of the Theory of Rent ’ 

in the first number of ‘ The Economic Journal’ (the Journal of the British Economic Association), p 135 
is peculiarly appropriate to the conditions which have obtained in Ireland since the Land Act of 1881. The 
italics are ours. ‘In the first place, the real incidence of the burden is determined in the long run only 
, I he tenant of agricultural land may indeed enter into a lease like the tenant of urban land ; and, like him.’ 
. f e be unable to modify the terms of his lease so as to throw on the landlord the weight of any fresh 
burden, which may, contrary to his reasonable expectation, be levied. But leases of agricultural land are 
generally drawn for shorter terms. They are indeed in England, as a usual rule, of no longer duration 
than a year ; and, in any case, nineteen or twenty-one years are an outside limit. The opportunities for 
readjustment are thus of frequent recurrence; and it is easy to anticipate the nature and amount of taxation 
'Much, mu be imposed on the la/nd during the continuance of the contract.' 
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Probable revision 
of existing system 
of taxation. 


It would be an 
advantage to 
Lunacy Adminis- 
tration if the 
maintenance of 
the ordinary poor 
and the insane 
poor fell on the 
same tax. 


be revised, we should be disposed to recommend that a new Lunacy Law should 
contain provisions which would enable the occupier, whenever there was an 
increase in the county cess for the support of lunatics over the average 
of a certain number of years prior to the commencement of his lease or judicial 
term, to deduct one-half of such increase from his rent, and that the present 
law, which places the incidence of the county cess upon the same footing as the 
poor rate in the case of a tenancy created since the Land Act of 1870, should be 
amended by including within its scope any tenancy in which a change in the 
tenure * takes place, e.g., where a yearly becomes a judicial tenant. With every 
addition to the number of occupying owners, the anomaly between the incidence 
of the two taxes will diminish ; but, so long as the relations of landlord and 
tenant continue, it seems to us only in accordance with sound principles of taxa- 
tion to require that any increase in the burthen of taxation during the currency 
of a lease or judicial term should be shared between owner and occupier, unless, 
of course, the landlord be turned into a rent-charger. 

62. It would, in our opinion, be an advantage to Lunacy Administration if 
a measure of Local Government led to the falling of the charge for the mainten- 
ance of the ordinary poor and the insane poor upon one tax, whether it did or 
did not lead to a uniform incidence of all local taxation. 


Concluding Remarks. 

We append a statement giving the meanings of some terms used in the 
Report which may not be generally understood. (Appendix A.). 

Throughout the Report, in referring to special features of the Irish, English, 
and Scotch Lunacy Laws, we have not thought that it would serve any useful 
purpose to go into details as to qualifying provisos. For the purposes of this 
Report, we believe that the numerous references in question are given with 
sufficient fulness for their object, and are substantially complete and accurate. 

The statement is often made that ‘human power cannot multiply the 
‘ lunatics of a country.’ It seems to us of importance in lunacy legislation to 
recognise that this statement is not correct, if by lunatics we mean those persons 
whom the State registers and treats as lunatics. In this sense the number of 
lunatics in a country is far from being a number which can neither be increased 
nor diminished. There is no uniform standard of mental soundness or unsound- 
ness which all medical men accept when considering whether a certificate of 
insanity shall or shall not be granted, nor indeed which any one medical man 
accepts in all circumstances. The ease or difficulty in getting certificates of in- 
sanity often depends on the object in view, or the result which is intended to 
follow certification. Circumstances altogether apart from the mental condition 
necessarily influence the granting of these certificates. For instance, the source 
from which any expenditure consequent on the granting of the certificates is to 
come, cannot fail to have an influence. In like manner many other circumstances 
and considerations must operate. There is nothing in this which is a reproach to 

* The conditions upon which an occupier is entitled to the benefit of the provisions of the Land Act of 
1870, making the incidence of the county cess the same as that of the poor rate, are set forth with great 
clearness in the following extract from the judgment of the late Lord Justice Christian in the case of Lord 
Powerscourt v. Mitchell, reported in 4th Law Reports (Ireland) : — 

The statute only gives the advantage to the tenant where the breaking with the past has been total, and 
has involved occupation as well as tenure, new occupancy and new tenure. It was never intended that, 
while the tenant remained in occupation pending a new arrangement, a landlord should find this new law 
snapped upon him by a mere after-thought. As to the argument founded upon the 65tli section, it is said 
that that section and the 66th are in pari materia. Both require in common that the tenancy should be 
created after the passing of the Act. To the former there is also necessary the requirement as to new occupa- 
tion, but the 66th only requires occupation, without regard to when it commenced. One can without diffi- 
culty understand the reason of this difference. In the latter case, dealing with holdings only valued at £4 
a year, or less, the Legislature did not think it worth while to go into small distinctions, but indicated that 
in all the cases mentioned the landlord shall bear the whole of the cess, and not part only, no matter when 
the occupation commenced. But in the class of larger holdings dealt with in the 65tli section a careful line 
is drawn as to the tenants whose occupation as well as tenancy dates from after the Act. As to those, how- 
ever, who were in occupation before the Act, and continued in that position without interruption, the 
statute simply leaves them as it found them. There is a plain distinction not only in the wording of the 
two sections but in their policy. 
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medical science ; exactly the same thing happens in regard to unsound states of 
body. For example, as regards army enlistments, if recruits abound, and if the 
times are those of peace, many persons are rejected as lame or as having defective 
vision who in other circumstances would have been accepted as sound in sight 
and limb. 

It is not considered desirable in certain circumstances to have a flat-footed 
man dealt with as lame, but in other circumstances it is considered desirable and 
it is done. In like manner, in certain circumstances, it is not considered desirable 
to have a particular kind or degree of mental unsoundness dealt with as lunacy, 
but in different circumstances this is considered desirable, and it is done. 

It is thus plain that the number of registered lunatics in a country is not a 
fixed figure, which cannot be increased or diminished. On the contrary, it is a 
figure which can be made to change greatly through the operation of many and 
varying causes ; and it is obvious that this should not be forgotten by those who 
are deciding what ought to be the relations and duties of the State to the in- 
sane. 

All that has been said is true of lunacy generally, but it is of course true in 
a special sense of pauper lunacy, because the pauperism introduces uncertainties 
as to the sufficiency of the lunatic’s claim to be maintained out of the Poor Rate. 
A lunatic in one locality will have that claim admitted who would almost cer- 
tainly remain a private lunatic in another locality, and he will have the claim 
more readily admitted everywhere if the consequent expenditure is to be small 
than he will if the consequent expenditure is to be large. 

To facilitate reference we have appended a Table of Contents. 

W e have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s most obedient Servants, 

ARTHUR MITCHELL. 

R. W. A. HOLMES. 

F. X. F. MACCABE. 

‘2,'dthMay 1891 . 


To His Excellency, 

The Lord Lieutenant-General 

and General Governor of Ireland. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 

Lunacy Districts of Scotland. — The first of the Scotch Lunacy Acts divi- 
ded Scotland into eight Lunacy Districts^-each District to have a District 
Lunacy Board. (Sec. 49 & 50 of 20 & 21 Viet. cap. 71, 1858 ; see also 
Sec. 61 of 40 & 41 Viet. cap. 53.) The Act of 1858 gave the General Board 
the power, on application being made to it by parties named, to alter or vary 
Districts (See. 49), and this power is continued in a modified form by 50 & 
51 Yict cap. 39, 1887. Within six months after the passing of the Act of 
1858, any county could constitute itself into a Lunacy District. Under these 
provisions of the law the eight Districts have become twenty -five, each 
District having a District Lunacy Board. 

District Asylums of Scotland. — A Scotch District Asylum is an Asylum 
built by a District Lunacy Board out of a special assessment levied within the 
district. The number of District Asylums which have been built, or are 
being built, in Scotland is fifteen. Every District Board is not required to 
build a District Asylum. A Public Asylum, for instance, may enter into 
•a contract with.a District Board to receive all or some of the Pauper Lunatics 
of the District ; or an agreement for the same purpose may be entered into 
between one District Board and another District Board having a District 
Asylum not fully occupied. These contracts and agreements require to be 
sanctioned by the General Board. The Pauper Lunatics of seven Lunacy 
Districts are provided for in this way. In other ways a District Board may 
escape the need of building a District Asylum. There may, for instance, be 
sufficient Asylum accommodation in possession of a Parish or Parishes with- 
in the District, and this aeccommodation, if the General Board license it, may 
serve as District Asylum accommodation. The Pauper Lunatics of two 
Lunacy Districts are provided for in this way. It is a good feature of the 
Scotch Law that it makes it possible to provide District Asylum accommoda- 
tion in these different ways. The State trusts to the General Board not to 
sanction what is bad, but it does not prohibit it from sanctioning what is 
good. 

Public Asylums of Scotland. — These Asylums are built out of funds left 
for charitable purposes or collected by voluntary contributions, and admin- 
istered without any view to pecuniary profit. There are seven of these 
Asylums in Scotland. All of them have Charters, and they are called Royal 
Asylums. Six of them receive Pauper Lunatics under agreements with 
District Lunacy Boards ; they also receive private patients. The seventh 
chose to receive private patients only. 

Parochial Asylums of Scotland. — These are Asylums which belong to 
Parochial Boards, and they are built out of the Poor Rate. They were all 
in existence at the passing of the earliest of the Scotch Lunacy Statutes, 
namely, that of 1858. They require the licence of the General Board. They 
receive all forms of insanity, and supply District Asylum accommodation. 
(See what has been said in explaining what is ment by Districts Asylums.) 
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There are six Parochial Asylums in Scotland, but two of them will soon cease 
to exist. Most of them are as fully equipped as District Asylums. Parochial 
. Asylums are quite different from Licensed Wards of Poor houses, which are 
. establishments receiving only incurable and harmless lunatics, and which are 
licensed on special conditions. 

Private Asylums of Scotland. — These are establishments belonging to 
private proprietors, and are carried on for gain. They require the licence of 
the General Board. There are five of them in Scotland. The smallness of 
their number is due to Scotland’s good fortune in possessing the seven large 
Chartered or Royal Asylums to which reference has just been made. 

Note. — The only other establishments for the insane in Scotland are 
Licensed Wards of Poorhouses, the Department of the General 
Prison at Perth for Criminal Lunatics, and two Institutions for 
Juvenile Imbeciles. 

Judicial Factor. — This term, under the Scotch Law, means any person having 
charge of the property of a Lunatic, whether as Judicial Factor, Factor Loco 
Tutoris, Factor Loco Absentis, Curator Bonis, or Tutor Dative, or by reason 
of service as Tutor at Law or Curator. 

Sheriffs. — Sheriffs in Scotland are paid local Judges and Magistrates. They 
are divided into two classes — Sheriffs Principal and Sheriffs Substitute. The 
Sheriffs Principal, of whom there are fifteen, have jurisdiction over a larger 
area than the Sheriffs Substitute, of whom there are fifty. In most matters . 
there is an appeal from the decision of a Sheriff Substitute to a Sheriff 
Principal, but quoad the granting of Admission Orders into asylums there 
is no appeal. All the Sheriffs Principal and nearly all the Sheriffs Substitute 
are Advocates — Barristers, as they would be called in Ireland. 

Commissioners of Supply. — The Commissioners of Suppty, so called because 
they were originally appointed for the purpose of levying and collecting the 
land tax or cess offered as ‘ supply ’ to the Sovereign, have long been the 
chief County authority in Scotland for Administrative and rating purposes. 
Until 1854 they were individually named in Acts of Supply ; but since the 
passing of the Valuation Act (17 & 18 Viet. cap. 91) in that year, they have 
consisted of all owners of lands and heritages (other than houses) of the 
annual value of £100, of owners of houses of the value of £200 a year, of 
the eldest sons of owners of £400 a year, and, in the absence of their con- 
stituents, of the ‘factors’ of owners of £800 a year, together with the 
Sheriff and Sheriff Substitute and certain representatives of the Burghs with- 
in the CQunty. They range in number from 9 in the County of Cromarty to- 
674 in the County of Lanark. Their powers and duties have been greatly 
changed by the Local Government Act of 1890. In the Lunacy Statutes 
now, for Commissioners of Supply, County Council is read. 

Lunatics. — In the Report this term is used in a generic sense to cover all forms 
of unsoundness of mind, whether congenital or aquired. It includes, for 
example, idiots and imbeciles, as well as maniacs, melancholics, and 
dements. 

Intimation of a Pauper Lunatic. — Every Inspector of Poor in Scotland is 
obliged (sec. 112 of, 20 & 21 Viet. cap. 71), within seven days after he shall 
have become aware of any Pauper Lunatic being within the Parish of which 
he is Inspector, to intimate the same to the General Board of Lunacy. This 
intimation is kept in view till other notices are received showing how the 
Lunatic has been disposed of. 

Inspector of Poor. — The Inspector of Poor in Scotland corresponds to the 
Relieving Officer in Ireland and England. He is the Officer of a Parochial 
Board. The unit in Poor Law administration in Scotland is still practically 
the Parish. Parishes can combine, but they have not done so except in two- 
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or three cases. When application or intimation is made to an Inspector of 
Poor on behalf of a lunatic, it is indispensible, under a Minute of the Board 
of Supervision (16th Dec. 1869), that he shall attend to the case. He 
cannot safely disregard such a case, or refuse relief without investigation. 

Board of Supervision. — The Board of Supervision in Scotland corresponds 
more or loss closely to the Local Government Board of Ireland. 

Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics in District Asylums in Scotland. 

— This represents the whole cost of the care, treatment, management, 
clothing, and feeding of the patients, but it does not include any charge for 
rent. It is paid by Parochial Boards out of the Poor Rate. 

Sometimes Parochial Boards pay, out of the Poor Rate of course, more 
than the cost of maintenance — as, for instance, when the Lunatics chargeable 
to them are boarded under contracts in Public or other Asylums, and when 
the rate of board covers more than maintenance. In such cases they pay a 
charge for rent as well as the cost of maintenance, but in every circumstance, 
however their pauper lunatics are disposed of, they must and do pay the 
expenditure on maintenance. 

There are 886 parishes in Scotland. In 51 of these the Poor Rate is 
raised by voluntary contributions, in 640 by an equal rate upon owners and 
occupiers, in 182 there is a classification of occupants in terms of sec. 36 of 
8 & 9 Viet. cap. 83, and in 13 the assessment is still levied according to 
£ established usage’ existing before 1845. 

Providing District Asylums in Scotland.— The District Lunacy Boards 
provide, alter, enlarge, repair, fit up, and furnish District Asylums out of an 
assessment which falls wholly on owners in the landward part of counties, 
and half on owners and half on occupiers in Burghs, save in so far as this 
is modified by sec. 27 of the Local Government Act (52 & 53 Yict. cap. 
50). 
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B. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE CONTRIBUTION FROM IMPERIAL SOURCES 
TOWARDS THE MAINTENANCE OF PAUPER LUNATICS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


(1) Extract from the 2Uh Annual Report of the Board of Lunacy for Scotland 
(pp. xlv.-lvi.) 

The following tabular statement shows the total amount of the grant from 
imperial sources actually expended on the maintenance of pauper lunatics in 
Scotland for each year since the grant was given ; and it shows also for each of 
the years in question, (1) the estimated proportion of the grant expended on 
those pauper lunatics who are provided for, in asylums or establishments, and (2) 
the estimated proportion expended on those pauper lunatics who are provided 
for in private dwellings in such a way that the General Board of Lunacy for 
Scotland have dispensed with their detention in asylums — in other words, whose 
residence in private dwellings has been permitted or sanctioned by the Board. 


Year ending 
14tli May. 

Total Amount of 
Grant. 

Estimated Proportion of 
Grant expended on 
Pauper Lunatics 
in Asylums or other 
Establishments. 

Estimated Proportion 
of Grant expended on 
Pauper Lunatics whose 
residence in Private 
Dwellings has been 
sanctioned by the 
Board. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

£ s. d. 
59,483 1 0 
62,637 15 5 
65,470 1 0 
68,533 10 0 
71,272 18 6 
73,833 18 11 
76,856 5 6 

£ s. d. 
50,934 4 5 
53,967 18 10 
56,525 4 7 
59,489 14 4 
62,013 14 6 
64,159 13 3* 
66,953 5 S* 

£ 8. d. 

8,548 16 7 
8,669 16 7 
8,944 16 5 
9,043 15 8 
9,259 4 0 
9,674 5 8* 
9,903 0 0* 

Estimate ~) 
for v 

1882 ) 

79,952 0 0 

70,049 0 0 

9,903 0 0 


* These figures are not estimated proportions, hut real amounts. 


The estimates for each of the years 1875-81 having proved nearly correct, 
it is believed that the estimate for the current year ending 14th May 1882 will 
also prove substantially correct ; but being only an estimate, it will not be used 
in the calculations which follow. It is appended to the foregoing statement in 
order to show that there is as yet no indication of a pause in the rate at which 
the amount of the grant increases from year to year. 

From 1875, the first year of the grant, to 1881, the last year, the total increase 
is £17,373, or 29 '2 per cent.* 

The increase of the amount of that part of the grant which is expended on 
pauper lunatics in asylums or other establishments for the same periods is 
estimated at £16,019, or 31 '4 per cent. 

*By next year it is estimated that the increase will be about £20,500. 
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On the other hand. — still dealing with the same period — the increase of the 
amount expended on patients in private dwellings is estimated at £1,355, or 
15 ’8 per cent. 

The rate of the increase of the total expenditure on the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics in Scotland is shown in the following statement : — 


Average annual expenditure 
for the five years from 

1859 to 1863 

£95,224 

11 

3 

1864 to 1868 

112,213 

18 

5 


1869 to 1873 

137,121 

14 

8 


1874-5 to 1878-9* 

173,663 

14 

7 

Expenditure for the year 

1879-80 

193,586 

5 

7 

1880-81 

201,068 

3 

11 


These figures, of course, include the grant from imperial sources towards 
the maintenance of pauper lunatics. Like those of the previous statement they 
reveal a large and progressive increase of the cost of pauper lunacy. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that this increase is undesirable. 
Every such increase is not undesirable. The passing of the Scotch Lunacy Act 
of 1857, for instance was expected and intended to lead to a desirable increase 
of expenditure. That Act, which was the outcome of a Report by a Royal 
Commission revealing a state of matters as regards the condition and treatment 
of the insane poor, which shocked the country, was intended to remove a national 
disgrace ; and, with this object in view, it provided for large outlays of money, 
and gave great facilities for obtaining the proper care and treatment of pauper 
lunatics. 

The Act referred to, and, to some extent also, its important amendments 
in 1862 and 1866, did actually lead to a largely increased expenditure on pauper 
lunacy, as they were intended and expected to do. But after the new Asylums, 
the erection of which was secured by these statutes, had been for some years in 
occupation, and after the kindliness and efficiency of the treatment which their 
inmates received had been for some time fully and widely known, there, was a 
pause or diminution in the rate of increase ; and it was thought that the figures 
for the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th years after the Lunacy Act of 1857 came 
into operation disclosed a reduced and more or less steady rate of growth of the 
cost of maintaining pauper lunatics, which rate of growth, for various reasons, 
seemed likely to continue for a considerable time, and was not thought likely to 
be intensified. 

The expenditure on pauper lunacy for each of the years in question is as 
follows : — 



1869 

£131,709 

13 

9 

Years* exhibiting what 1 

' 1870 

133,593 

2 

9 

seemed to be a normal < 

1 1871 

134,182 

3 

10 

rate of increase. { 

{ 1872 

137,164 

12 

7 


1873 

148,959 

0 

7 


The increase of expenditure in 1873 is large as compared with the increase 
in 1870, 1871, and 1872 ; but, if there had not occurred in that year a general 
rise in the rates of Board charged for pauper lunatics, in consequence of the 
high price of provisions then prevailing, there would not have been a materially 
greater increase of expenditure in 1873 than took place in the preceding years. 
In other words, the exceptional increase in 1873 was not due to any exceptional 
increase of the number of pauper lunatics in asylums, but almost entirely to the 
exceptional cost of maintenance which then arose from the increased cost of 
living which prevailed in the country at that time. The large expenditure of 
1873 is thus commented on in the 17th Annual Report of the Board to the 
Home Secretary : — One of the chief causes will no doubt be found in the 

* In 1873, in order to give inspectors of poor less trouble, it was resolved to change the end of the 
financial year from 31st December to 14th May. This, however, though it causes some difficulty in dealing 
with the figures, does not affect any conclusion to be drawn from this statement, as each sum refers' to 
a period of twelve months. . 
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increased cost of living which has obliged public and district asylums to raise 
their rate of board.’ 

The average yearly rate of increase during the three years 1870-1872, 
when a seemingly normal rate manifested itself after the first fostering effects of 
the Lunacy Acts were exhausted, was about If per cent. If starting from 1873, 
with its high expenditure of £143,959, -due largely to a rise in the rate of board 
in asylums consequent on the increased cost of provisions, the expenditure had 
continued to increase at this seemingly normal rate of If per cent, per annum, 
the expenditure for the year ending 14th May 1881 would have been £1 65,642. 
But the actual expenditure for that year was £201,068, or £35,426 above what 
it would have been at the rate of growth which was regarded as normal, in the 
sense that it was the result of causes likely to affect all years or periods in much 
the same way. 

The rate of board for pauper lunatics in asylums continued to rise for three 
years after 1873, but during the last four or five years it has fallen. Notwith- 
standing this, however, a high rate of increase of the expenditure on pauper 
lunatics has continued during these years, as is shown by the following 
figures 


For the year. 

Total Expenditure on the 
Maintainance of Pauper 
Lunatics. 


£ 

1876-77 

173,588 

1877-78 

183,383 

1878-79 

188,279 

1879-80 

193,586 

1880-81 

201,068 


The parliamentery grant was first given for the year 1874-5, but there 
was a strong expectation of it for some time before it was actually voted ; and 
during the period 1874-1881 nothing new occurred, except the giving of the 
grant which was calculated to influence the production or cost of pauper lunacy 
in a way differing much from what occurred during the period 1869-73. Indeed, 
the crowded state of asylums in Scotland in 1879, 1880, and 1881, should rather 
have depressed than elevated the rate of increase, and it has been held that the 
bad state of trade in the country should have had a like effect. Nothing 
remains, therefore, but the grant, to explain the exceptional rise in the cost of 
pauper lunacy during late years. 

It is scarcely necessary to show that the increased expenditure now under 
discussion represents, and almost entirely results from, an increase of the number 
of registered pauper lunatics, but it is perhaps desirable to show how this really 
stands. The number of registered pauper lunatics at 1st January 1870 was 
6,197, and at 1st January 1875 it was 6,661, showing an increase of 464 . * At 
the same rate of incease the number of registered pauper lunatics at 1st January 
1882, that is, after the grant had been given for seven years, should be 7,310 ; 
but it is really 8,575, or 1,265 above the increase which may be regarded as 
normal. Nothing is known to have occurred since 1875 which can explain this 
abnormal increase, except the fact that since 1875, the State has contributed 
largely towards the maintenance of pauper lunatics. 

The exceptional increase referred to, namely 1265, is made up . of 969 
pauper patients in asylums, and of 296 in private dwellings. 

There is still another way of illustrating, the late exceptional increase of 
pauper lunatics, and it is shown in the following tabular statement, which shows 
the number of pauper patients admitted into asylums and other establishments, 
excluding transfers from one establishments to another. 

* The figures for these quinquennial periods are taken because they are readily available. They suffi- 
ciently show all that it is desirable to show. 
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Average annual number for the quinquenniad 


Actual number during the year 


1860-64 1,039 
1865-69 1,242 
1870-74 1,485 
1875-79 1,831 


1880 . 1,985 

1881 . 2,107 


The facts which have been adduced, taken together, make it all but certain 
that the grant from imperial sources towards the maintenance of pauper luuatics 
has led to a considerable increase of their number, and also, of course, to an 
increase of the money expended on their maintenance. What is believed to 
have actually happened in this matter was predicted by the Board when the 
question of relieving local taxation in this direction was under discussion in the 
Houses of Parliament. It was then said that a time might come when the 
increased expenditure fairly attributable to the giving of the grant would equal 
the amount of the grant, or, in other words, that eventually, as a consequence of 
the grant, the local tax would have risen £100 for every £100 received from the 
Exchequer, so that there would, in fact, be no local relief. The extent to which 
this has already come about is disclosed by the following figures : — 

It has been shown that the expenditure, under the influence of the grant, 
or at least during its existence, has risen in 1881 to £201,068, or £35,426 above 
what it would have risen to at the rate of increase which, when the grant came 
into operation, was regarded as normal. The amount of the grant in 1881 was 
£76,856. There is thus a net relief to the local rates of the difference between 
these two sums, namely £41,430, or, in other words, a relief of £53, 18s. for 
every £100 contributed from imperial sources. 

A deduction of about £5,000, from the increased annual expenditure 
apparently due to the grant, would cover the whole increase of expeniture on 
patients in private dwellings which the grant has brought about as well .as the 
cost of about 150 patients in asylums, and would thus, it is believed, wipe off 
every part of the total increase due to the grant which can possibly be of a 
desirable character. This would leave £30,426 as the undesirable increase of 
expenditure through the operation of the grant, and would make every pound of 
the grant give local relief only to the extent of rather more than two-fifths of a 
pound. 

If the rate of increase of late years continues for the next six or seven years, 
the increased expenditure on the maintenance of pauper lunatics held as due to 
the grant, will probably equal and perhaps exceed the whole contribution made 
by the State in 1875, the first year the grant was voted. 

It is desirable, however, to look at this question from some other points of 
view, and this it is now proposed to do. 

It is difficult to see what valid reasons can be assigned for contributing 
from imperial sources towards the maintenance of pauper lunatics, except the 
two which follow : 

(1) That the State ought to contribute to a local tax, over the expenditure 

of which it exercises a certain control. 

(2) That it is desirable, by so contributing, to lessen resistance to that 

control. 

It is assumed that the control has a good object and is regarded as necessary. 
Its object in this matter is the improvement of the condition of pauper lunatics. 

These reasons, of course, may be advanced as justifying relief to local taxa- 
tion in mauy directions. 

It is not seen how the mere weight of the burden which pauper lunacy lays 
on the country, if it falls fairly and equally on the areas which are separately 
assessed, can be held to indicate the propriety of a contribution from the State, 
nor is it seen how a contribution from the State in such circumstances can be 
shown to be a benefit to the taxpayer. If the burden falls unequally on the 
different areas separately assessed, that might be a reason for combining or 
dividing areas, or for taking such other actions as would tend to extinguish the 
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inequalities ; but it is not seen how a call for a contribution from the State could 
reasonably be founded on such inequalities unless the contribution were so given 
as to redress them. 

It is different with the consideration arising out of the control of the State 
over the expenditure of money raised for a special purpose in localities, and it is 
intelligible how this control may be held to justify a contribution from the State, 
the amount of the contribution being related to the measure of the control. 
Indeed, when the control is very great, it may readily, and perhaps not 
unreasonably, be held that the whole burden should fall on the State ; and such 
an arrangement, if it were made to involve the whole control as well as the 
whole burden, would perhaps be less likely to lead to an objectionable increase 
of expenditure than the giving of a mere contribution and leaving the control 
mainly in the hands of local bodies. 

Before making further reference to the control of the State over the expendi- 
ture of money in providing for pauper lunatics, it is desirable to point out that 
the money thus expended is derived from two local sources, and that the con- 
tribution from the State relieves only one of them. The district asylums are 
built and kept up out of money levied on owners in the landward part of counties 
and on owners and occupiers in burghs, commonly called the county assessment ; 
but the maintenance of the pauper lunatics themselves is defrayed out of the 
ordinary poor-rate, and the grant applies only to this last. 

It would, perhaps, have been a more equitable arrangement if the law had 
laid the whole burden on the payers of the poor-rate — that is, both the cost of 
providing asylums and the cost of maintaining the pauper inmates ; but it so 
happens, in consequence (l) of the division of the burden under the statutes, and 
(2) of the contribution from the State being merely a contribution towards 
maintenance, that the grant gives no relief to the county assessment. On the 
contrary, it increases that assessment, because it leads to an increase of the 
number of pauper patients in asylums for whom accommodation has to be 
provided out of the county assessment to which no grant in aid is given. 

It has been shown that the increase of the number of pauper lunatics in 
asylums up to the end of 1881 is probably about 969 beyond what it would have 
been, except for the influence of the grant. The normal demand for increased 
asylum accommodation has consequently been exceeded by what is required to 
provide for these 969 persons, and accordingly many new buildings have been 
erected, or are in progress of erection, which, but for the grant, would not yet 
have been needed. Indeed, it may be roughly estimated that, before the end of 
next year, the counties in Scotland will have incurred an expenditure of from 
£70,000 to £100,000 to provide accommodation for the increase of the number 
of pauper lunatics which the grant has produced. 

This fact has not been taken into account in the estimates of the extent to 
which the grant has failed to relieve, or will fail to relieve, local taxation ; but it 
is nevertheless recognised that it ought to receive consideration if it were 
necessary to give the calculations more than a substantial accuracy. It would 
be difficult, however, perhaps impossible, to show with absolute precision the 
effects of the grant either in relieving local taxation or in increasing the number 
of pauper lunatics, but the statements and calculations here given sufficiently 
disclose the character of these effects, and also their measure, which, it is believed, 
is rather understated than overstated. 

In Scotland the grant is extended alike to pauper lunatics who are in asylums 
or other establishments, and to pauper lunatics whose residence in private 
dwellings has been sanctioned by the Board, and it is perhaps desirable to explain 
how this happens. 

The jurisdiction of the Scotch Lunacy Board is not limited to pauper lunatics 
in asylums or other establishments, but extends equally to pauper lunatics in 
private dwellings. This constitutes a radical difference between the lunacy 
administration of Scotland and that of England. In Scotland the expenditure on 
pauper lunatics in private dwellings is as much controlled and regulated by the 
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State, through, the Board of Lunacy, as is the expenditure on. pauper lunatics in 
asylums or other establishments ; they" are equally under State supervision, and 
the same interest is taken in rendering their condition satisfactory. It is for this; 
reason that in Scotland the grant towards the maintenance of pauper lunatics is 
given to those . of them who are provided for in private dwellings as well as to 
those of them who are provided for in establishments.: 

It has been already shown that the grant has influenced the total number of 
pauper lunatics, and the cost both of maintaining them and of providing accom- 
modation for them ; but this influence has not been quite the same in the case; 
of pauper lunatics provided for in establishments as it has been in the case of; 
pauper lunatics provided for in private dwellings. It. is desirable, therefore, to 
explain separately its influence on the two classes. 

First. As regards pauper lunatics in establishments : — 

(а) The grant has led to an unnecessary increase of their number, (1) 
by leading to the placing of persons in asylums as pauper lunatics who 
would not have been placed there but for the grant, and for whom care 
and treatment in an asylum are not necessary, and (2) by also leading to 
a greater unwillingness to remove incurable and inoffensive patients, who 
could be removed without risk to the public and without injury to them- 
selves. 

This influence has not shown itself with equal force in all parts of 
the country, and to this point reference will hereafter be made. 

(б) The grant has not led to any improvement of the condition of pauper 
lunatics in asylums or other establishments. In other words, it has; 
had no actual influence on the treatment of pauper lunatics in establish- 
ments. And perhaps it is desirable to point out here that it has not 
led to any increase of the rate of board paid for pauper lunatics in 
district asylums, and that the great increase of the cost of pauper 
lunatics in establishments does not, therefore, result from a larger sum 
being spent on each patient, but from the greater nnmber of patients 
sent to or left in asylums. 

Hitherto, as just stated, the grant has had no. beneficial influence on 
the condition or treatment of pauper lunatics in asylums ; but here- 
after, if the number of persons not needing asylum treatment, who are 
sent to or left in asylums, continues to be great, its effect in all 
probability will eventually be injurious to those of the insane poor who 
do really need asylum treatment, by lessening the hospital character 
of asylums, and increasing their mere boarding and lodging-house 
character. 

These statements as to the effect of the grant on the condition and 
treatment of pauper lunatics in asylums are, however, matters of 
opinion, and the value to be attached to them depends, of course, on 
the opportunities of observation which the persons who make them 
have had, and on their ability to observe and report accurately. 

Second. As regards pauper lunatics in private dwellings : — 

(a) The grant has led directly to persons being added to. the number of 
pauper lunatics in private dwellings who, but for the grant, would not 
have been ' so added, or, in other words, who would not have been 
registered as pauper lunatics. Before the giving of the grant, many of 
the persons thus enrolled as pauper lunatics. under its influence were 
ordinary paupers. 

Hearly all of the persons thus added to the number of pauper 
lunatics in private dwellings are persons whom it was desirable to add, 
and who have derived advantage from being so added. In this 
matter, therefore, the influence of the grant has been beneficial. 

(b) The grant has- also led indirectly, by ah apparent cheapening of the 
rate of board in asylums, to the removal to. asylums of a. number of 
persons who, at the time of first voting the grant, were under care in 
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private dwellings ; and as. the majority of the pauper lunatics so 
removed did not need, asylum treatment, the grant has done harm 
(l) by .unnecessarily depriving them of freedom, and (.2) by fostering 
the more expensive mode of providing for pauper lunatics. 

(c.) The grant has led directly to a general improvement of the condition 
of pauper lunatics in private dwellings in consequence of its being 
necessary to observe the requirements of the Board of Lunacy in regard 
to such lunatics in order to secure participation in the grant. It has 
enabled the Board to insist on the carrying out of arrangements for 
- the comfort and care of patients in private dwellings, which otherwise 
it would have been impracticable to have enforced. 

( d ) Tire grant has increased the total number of pauper lunatics in 
private dwellings, but this increase has neither been great nor un- 
desirable. 

When speaking of the amelioration of the condition of pauper lunatics in 
private dwellings, reference is made to its being necessary to observe the 
requirements of the Board of Lunacy, in order to secure participation in the 
grant, and this appears to call for amplication and explanation. 

In the case of every pauper lunatic in Scotland, whether disposed of in an 
asylum or other establishment, or in a private dwelling, no claim for participa- 
tion in the grant is admitted without a certificate from the General Board of 
Lunacy, bearing that the lunatic in question has been ‘ necessarily detained and 
‘properly cared for during the period for which the claim is made.’ 

In granting these certificates, when they relate to pauper lunatics in asylums, 
the Board must necessarily rely almost entirely on the views of the medical 
superintendents of asylums ; but when the certificates relate to pauper lunatics 
In private dwellings, they are in each case founded on full reports by an officer 
of the Board, one of the Deputy Commissioners, who has seen and examined the 
patient once, or more frequently, during the period for which the claim is 
made. 

It has been said that ‘human power cannot multiply the lunatics of a 
‘ country,’ but this opinion is here treated as entirely erroneous, if by lunatics 
are meant those persons whom the State registers and treats as such ; and it 
must be erroneous, unless the views here expressed are wrong. Jn point of fact, 
the lunacy of a country is far from being a fixed amount, which can neither be 
increased nor diminished. There is no uniform standard of mental soundness or 
unsoundness which is accepted by all medical men when considering whether a 
certificate of insanity shall or shall not be granted, nor indeed by any one 
medical man in all circumstances. The ease or difficulty of getting certificates 
of insanity may depend, and does often depend, on the object in view, or the 
results which will follow certification. Circumstances apart altogether from the 
mental condition necessarily influence the granting of these certificates — the 
source, for instance, from which any expenditure consequent on the granting of 
the certificates is to be obtained, cannot fail to have an influence. 

If all this is true of lunacy generally, it is of necessity still truer of pauper 
lunacy, because, in addition to the lunacy, there is then the pauperism, about 
the determination of which it is clear there may be uncertainty. A lunatic, for 
.example, will become a pauper lunatic in one locality who will almost certainly 
remain a private lunatic in another. A rich parish will admit a lunatic as a 
pauper, whom a poor parish would refuse to admit, and of course, a poor parish 
will admit him, if the consequent expenditure by the parish is to be small 
more readily than it will if the consequent expenditure is to be considerable. 

It has often been shown in the Annual Beports of the Board that the great 
increase of the number of pauper lunatics since 1857”, when the .first of the 
present Lunacy Acts was passed, is not due to an increased production of insanity, 
or, in. other words, to. a greater liability to insanity, in the community. 

The benevolent operation of the lunacy laws during the first twelve or 
thirteen years after 1857 caused a large increase of the persons who are registered 
and officially recognised as pauper lunatics, and it continues to have the same 
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influence, though to a smaller degree. During the last seven or. eight years, 
again, the contribution from the State towards the maintenance of pauper 
lunatics has had a manifest effect in increasing their number. The total increase 
is largely, or rather almost entirely, due to these and other such influences. 
There is no evidence that it results from an increased tendency to mental 
. disorder ; but a certain part of the increase is, of course, the result of the 
increased population of the country, and no doubt another part is due to the 
• increased tendency of the people to live in cities or towns, in which the lunacy 
rate, like the general disease and death rates, is higher than it is in rural or 
sparsely peopled districts. 

In attributing to the influence of the grant a large proportion of the excep- 
tional increase of the number of pauper lunatics in asylums or other establish- 
ments which has taken place since 1874, it is perhaps right to point out that the 
highland and poor counties have not contributed great to this increase, and 
that, in so far as they actually have contributed to it, the increase has probably 
not been altogether undesirable. In poor counties the paramount inducement 
is to lay no avoidable burden on the rates, and although the grant has modified 
this inducement, it has not removed it. To a certain extent it has had the 
effect of levelling up the poor counties, in respect of wealth, to the position of 
rich counties, and has led them with less hesitation to resort to asylum treatment. 
In this way the grant seems to have led to the sending of about 100 persons to 
asylums who needed treatment there, and who probably would not have been 
sent if the grant had not been given. The grant, perhaps, has thus caused an 
increase of the asylum accommodation of the country which may be regarded as 
desirable, but this is but a small part of the total increase which, as a whole, 
has been treated as undesirable. 

In wealthy counties, and especially in wealthy city parishes, simplicity of 
management and the saving of official trouble are always powerful influences in 
determining whether persons shall be admitted to the roll of pauper lunatics, 
and whether, if so admitted, they shall be sent to asylums or shall be kept under 
private care. The tendency of the grant has been to increase the power of 
these influences, and to lead to the sending of persons unnecessarily to asylums 
as pauper lunatics, and also to the keeping of persons unnecessarily there as 
paupers. 

It is perhaps impossible to give relief in any form to a local tax by a con- 
tribution from State funds which will not lead to increased expenditure ; but if 
the relief take the form of a capitation grant, or a percentage on expenditure, 
then the increase of expenditure will almost certainly be considerable and 
probably undesirable. Indeed, if the relief operates in various directions, the 
increase will almost certainly be undesirable in some of them. This is exactly 
what appears to have happened as regards the contribution from imperial sources 
towards the maintenance of pauper lunatics. 

If there were persons in the community who should have been dealt with 
as pauper lunatics, and who were not so dealt with in consequence of the expense 
. which the step would entail, and if the grant, by lessening the direct expense to 
parishes, has led to the placing of such persons on the poor-roll, then to that 
extent, which assuredly has for the whole country been small, the grant has con- 
ferred a benefit on the insane poor ; but long ere this any benefit of that nature 
arising out of the grant must have been obtained. In that direction no further 
advantage to the insane poor will or can result from an increase of the grant. 
On the contrary, it will injuriously affect their true interests if asylums become 
increasingly peopled, through its influence, with incurable and inoffensive 
lunatics, to whom asylums are nothing more than lodging and boarding houses, 
and who would be happier in the state of greater liberty they would enjoy under 
private care. Considerations affecting the well-being of the insane poor, 
therefore, give no indication that it is desirable to increase the amount of the 
grant from year to year. 

It has also been shown that the influences of the grant, speaking broadly, 
are such as to render it, in practice, of doubtful value in giving relief to local 
taxation. 
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In other words, both of the objects of the grant, or reasons for giving it, 
are to a large extent not fulfilled, and it does not appear that the extent of the 
fulfilment will be increased by increasing the grant. It has now reached an 
amount which may be considered a fair contribution from the State to a local 
tax, over the expenditure of which the State exercises a certain control, and it 
seems probable that all the objects of the grant would be as fully attained as 
heretofore if it were fixed for the next five or more years at the amount 
expended last year — the administration of it remaining substantially as at present. 

(2) Extract from the 29 th Annual Report of the Board of Lunacy for Scotland 
(pp. xliii.-xliv.) 

In the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board, special attention was 
directed (p. xlv. et seq .) to the influence of the Government Grant upon the • 
expenditure for the maintenance of pauper lunatics, and several facts of import- 
ance were pointed out. It was pointed out that the figures for the 12th, 13th, 
14th and 15th years (1869-72), after the passing of the Lunacy Act of 1857 
came into operation, disclosed a more or less steady rate of growth of the cost 
of maintaining pauper lunatics, which rate of growth it was thought for various 
reasons seemed likely to continue for a considerable time, and was not thought 
likely to be intensified. Reasons were then given for the belief that one effect 
of the Grant had been to disturb this, which appeared to be a normal rate 
of growth, by intensifying or increasing it. 

It was shown that the expenditure, under the influence of the Grant, or at 
least during its ; existence, had risen in 1881 to £201,068, or £35,426 above what 
it would have risen to at the rate of increase which, when the Grant came into 
operation, was regarded as normal. The amount of the Grant in 1881, the date 
of the Report, being £76,856, it thus appeared that the net relief to the local 
rates for that year was £41,430, the difference between the amount of the 
Grant and. the local expenditure which it had occasioned. In other words, for 
every £1 contributed from imperial sources there was a relief to the local rates 
of 10s. 9d. It was observed, however, that a certain amount of the local 
expenditure which had been occasioned by the Grant was desirable expenditure, 
that under the administration of the Board the existence of the Grant had led 
to increased expenditure by parochial boards on patients in private dwellings 
which led directly to an improvement in their condition, and that it had also 
led to the placing of patients in asylums in cases where such a step was desirable. 

It was estimated that the amount of such increased local expenditure of a 
beneficial kind Ivas not more than £5000, and it was held that the remainder 
of the £35,426, that is, £30,426, was undesirable expenditure, and that thus 
£46,430 of the Grant might be held either to have really relieved local burdens 
or otherwise benefited localities. The localities were therefore regarded as having 
benefited in one way- or another to the extent of 12s. Id. for every £1 received 
from the Grant. 

It may -be useful to compare the present position of the Grant in regard to 
the benefits it confers on localities with its position in 1881. We find that 
the total expenditure on pauper lunatics has risen from £201,068 to £224,051, 
and that this is £45,583 above what it would have reached according to the 
rate of increase held to be normal. The amount of the Grant in 1886 had 
risen to £87,164, and the net relief to the local rates is therefore £41,581. 

If to this we add as before £5000 as desirable local expenditure due to the 
Grant, the efficient relief and other benefits to the localities is represented 
by £46,581. The local advantage is therefore 10s. 8d. for every £1 received 
from the Grant. That is to say, the relief afforded by the Grant is Is. 5d. per 
£1 less than it was in 1881. 

Another way . of stating . the position is to say that though the Grant has 
increased from £76,856 to £87,164, the effective relief to local taxation has 
only increased from £46,430 to £46,581. That is to say, the burden on the 
imperial taxes has increased by £10,308, while the relief to the local taxes has 
increased by only £151. 

In view of these facts it seems desirable to consider whether some modi- 
fication in’ the mode' of administering the Grant cannot be made, by which 
the relief to local taxation would more nearly correspond to the amount con- 
tributed by the Government. 
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